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Paris is from the pen 





Tue evening before Napoleon sailed Ae! 
the 26th), his sister Pauline gave a ball, to whic 
all the officers of the Elbese army were invited. 
Abrig (the Inconstant) and six small craft had 
meanwhile been prepared for the voyage, and at 
dead of night, without apparently any previous 
intimation, the soldiery were mustered by tuck of 
dram, and found themselves on board ere they 
could ask for what purpose. When the day broke 
they perceived that all the officers and the empe- 
ror himself were with them, and that they were 
steering for the coast of France ; and it-eould no 
longer be doubtful that the scheme which had for 
months formed the darling object of all their 
- and dreams was about to be realized. 
ir Neil Campbell, who had been absent on an 
excursion to Leghorn, happened to return to Por- 
to Ferraio almost as soon as the flotilla had quit- 
ted it. The mother and sister of Buonaparte in 
vain endeavoured to persuade the English officer 
that he had steered towards the coast of Barbary. 
He pursued instantly towards Provence, in the 
Partridge, which attended his orders and came in 
sight of the fugitive armament exactly when it 
was too late. Ere then Napoleon had encounter- 
ed almost an equal hazard. A French ship of 
war had crossed his path : but the emperor made 
all his soldiery lie flat on the decks, and the steers- 
man of the Inconstant, who happened to be well 
acqpainted with the commanding officer, had re- 
ceived and answered the usual challenge without 
exciting any suspicion. Thus narrowly escaped 
the flotilla which carried “Cesar and his fortune.” 
On the first of March he was once more off 
Cannes—the same spot which had received him 
from Egypt, and at which he had embarked ten 
months before for Elba. There was no force 
whatever to oppose his landing; and his handful 
of men—500 iers of the guard, 200 dra- 
ft on 100 Polish lancers, these last without 
and carrying their saddles on their backs 
—were immediately put in motion on the road to 
Paris. Twenty-five grenadiers, whom he detach- 
ed to summon Antibes, were on the in- 
stant by the governor of that place; but he de- 
_ this omen, and proceeded without a pause. 
bivouacked that night in a plantation of olives, 


with all his men about him. As soon as the 
Moon 


o = the reveillee ore: ee labourer 

ng thus early afield, recogni emperor’s 

person, and, with a cry of joy, said he had served 

m the army of Haly, and would join the march. 

ere is alreadyta reinforcement,” said Napole- 

on: and the march recommenced. Early in the 
: 7 
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morning they passed through the town of Grasse, 
and halted on the height beyond it, where the 
whole be rage: of the place forthwith sur- 
rounded them, some cheering, the great pe es. 
looking on in perfect silence, but none o: ang 
any show of opposition. The roads were so 

in this neighbourhood, that the pieces of cannon 
which they had with them were obliged to be 
abandoned in the course of the day, but they had 
marched full twenty leagues ere they halted for 
the night at Cerenon. On the 5th Napoleon 
reached Gap. He was now in Dauphiny, called 
“ the cradle of the revolution,” and the sullen si- 
lence of the Provencals was succeeded by 

ular acclamations ; but still no soldiers Had Tin: 
ed him—and his anxiety was t. 

It was at Gap that he pablished his first pro- 
clamation; one “to the army,” another “to the 
French people,” both no doubt ee at Elba, 
though dated * March Ist, Gulf. of Juan.” The 
former, and more important of the two, ran in 
these words—“ Soldiers we have not been 
en. Two men’ raised from our ranks,* betrayed 
our laurels, their country, their prince, their be- 
nefactor. In my exile I have heard your voice. 
I have arrived once more among you, despite alf 
obstacles, and all perils. We ought to 
that we have been the masters of the world ; 
we — never to suffer foreign ifiterference in 
our affairs, Who dares pretend to be ae 
overus? Take again the eagles which P 
lowed at Ulm, at Austerlitz, at Jena, at Montmi- 
rail. Come and range yourselves under the ban- 
ners of your old chief. Victory shall march 
the charging step. The eagle, with the na 
colours, shall fly from steeple to le—on to 
the towers of Notre Dame! In your o sur- 
rounded and honoured by your fellow ‘issn, 
you shall be heard with respect wee recount 
your high deeds. You then s say 
pride: I also was one of that great ) 
entered twice within the walls of Vienna, which 
took Rome, and Berlin, and Madrid, and Mos- 
cow—and which delivered Paris from the stain 
printed on it by domestic treason, and the occu- 
pation of strangers.” 

It was between Mure and Vizele that Cam- 
bronne, who commanded hiis advanced of 
forty grenadiers, met suddenly a- on sent 
forwards from Grenoble to arrest the march. The 


* The allusion is to Marmont’s conduct at Eqgonne. 
and Angereau’s hasty abandonment of Lyons when the 
~Anstrians approached it in March, 1814. 
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colonel refused to with Cambronne; either 
halted until himeelf came up. He 

id not hesitate for a moment. He dismounted, 
and advanced alone; some paces behind him came 
a hundred of his guard, with their arms reversed. 
There was perfect silence on all sides until he 
was within a few yards of the men. He then 
halted, threw open his surtout so as to show the 
star of the legion of honour, and exclaimed, “ If 
there be among you a soldier who desires to kill 
his general—his emperor—let him do it now. 
Here I am.”’ The old ery of Vive Pempereur 
burst instantaneously from every lip. Napoleon 
threw himself among them, onl ling a veteran 
private, covered with cheverons and medals by 
the whisker, said, “Speak honestly, old Mous- 
tache, could’st ~ have — the _ to kill 
thy emperor ?”’ e man dr is ramrod 
into his piece to show that itr = uncharged, 
and answered, “‘ Judge if I could have done thee 
much harm—all the rest are the same.” Na- 
poleon gave the word, and the old adherents and 
the new marched together on Grenoble. 

Some space ere they reached that town, colonel 
Labedoyere, an officer of noble family, and who 
had been promoted by Louis XVIIL, appeared 
on the al before them, at the head of his regi- 
mient, the seventh of the line. These men, and 
the emperor’s little column, on coming within 
view of each other, rushed simultaneously from 
the ranks and embraced with mutual shouts of 
Live Ni ! Live the Guards! Live the Se- 
venth! Labedoyere producedan eagle which he 
had kept concealed about his person, and broke 
open a‘dram which was found to be filled with 
tricolour cockades; these ancieut ensigns were 
received with redoubled enthusiasm. is was 
the first instance of an officer of superior rank vo- 
luntarily espousing the side of the invader. The 
impulse thus afforded was decisive: in spite of 
all the efforts of general Marchand, commandant 
of Grenoble, the. whole of that garrison, when he 

roached the walls, exclaimed. Vive Pempereur! 

i —~ however, exhibited — 
spectacle. ough thus welcoming Napoleon 
with their waeen tn would not ante dheobey 
as to thraw open the gates. On the 

other hand, no argument could prevail on them 
to fire on the advancing party. In the teeth of 
all the batteries, Buonaparie calmly planted a 
howitzer or two and blew the gates open; and 
then, as if the spell of discipline was at once dis- 
solved, the garrison broke from their’ lines, and 
Napoleon in an instant found himself dragged 
from his horse, and borne aloft on these men’s 
shoulders towards the principal inn of the place, 
amid the clamours of enthusiastic and delirious 
joy- Marchand remained faithful to his oath; 
and was dismissed without injury. Next morn- 
ing the authorities of Grenoble waited on Napo- 
leon, and tendered their homage. He reviewed 
his troops, now about 7000 in numbers; and on 
the 9th of March, recommenced his march on 


Lyons. 
On the 10th, Buonaparte came within sight of 
Lgees, nad was informed that Monsieur and 
Macdonald had arrived to take the com- 
mand, barricaded the bridge of Guillotierre, and 


themselves at the head of a force to 
the entranve of the town. N daunt- 
ed with this intelligence, the colamn moved on, 





ee 





and at the bridge of Lyons, as at the of 
Grenoble, all opposition vanished when fee 
son was ised by the soldiery. - The 

and Macdonald were forced to retire, and 

leon entered the second city of France in tj. 
umph. A guard of mounted gentlemen had beea 
formed among the citizens to attend on the 
son of Monsieur. These were among the fore. 
most to offer their services to the emperor, afier 
he reached his hotel. Surrounded by his ow, 
soldiery, and by a manufacturing population, 
whom the comparatively free admission of Ep. 
glish goods after the peace of Paris had filled 
with fear and discontent, and who now welcom- 
ed the great enemy of England with rapturous 
acelamations, Napoleon could afford to reject the 
assistance of these faithless cavaliers. "Te die 
missed them with contempt; but finding thatone 


L of their number had followed Monsieur uniil his 


person was out of all danger, immediately sent io 
that individual the cross of the legion of honow. 
This revolution had been proceeding during 
more than a week, ere the gazettes of Paris ven- 
tured to make any allusion to its existence, 
There then a a royal ordonnance, pro- 
claiming Napoleon Buonaparte an outlaw, and 
convoking on the instant the two chambers. 
Next day the Moniteur announced that, sur- 
rounded and followed on all hands by faithful 
garrisons and a loyal population, this outlaw was 
already stripped of most of his followers, wan- 
dering in despair among the hills, and certain to 
be a prisoner within two or three days at the 
utmost. The Moniteur, however, was no very 
decisive authority in 1815, any more than in 
1814; and the public mind continued full of un- 
certainty, as to the motives and every circam- 
stance of this unparalleled adventure. Monsieur, 
meanwhile, had d >» we have seen with 
what success, to Lyons; the duke of Angouleme 
was already at Marseilles, organizing the royal 
Provengals, and preparing to throw himself on 
Grenoble and cut off the retreat of Bu ; 
and Louis continued to receive addresses full of 
loyalty and devotion from the public bodies, of 
Paris, from towns, and departments, and, 
all, from the marshals, generals, and regimients 
who happened to be near the capital. * 
This while, however, the partisans of Napo- 
leon in Paris were far more active than the a 
alists. They gave out every where that, as 
roclamation from the gulf of Juan had stated, 
uona was come back thoroughly cured of 
that ambition which had armed Europe against 
his throne; that he considered his act of 
tion void, because the Bourbons had not ° 
ed the crown on the terms on which it was 
ed, and had‘used their authority in a spiri 
for purposes, at variance with the and 
the interests of the French ; that he: 
come to be no } the of a a 
despotism, but the citizen of a nation 
he had resolved to make the freest of the free: 
wished to extinguish 
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— 
past errors, both of domestic administration and 
of military ambition, and desirous of a 

the opportunity of devoting, to the true 
of eful France, those unrivalled talents and 
ies which he had been rash enough to abuse 
ip former days. With these suggestions they 
mingled statements perhaps still more audacious. 
according to them, Napoleon had landed with the 
hearty approbation of the Austrian court, and 
would be instantly rejoined by the empress and 
hisson. ‘The czar also was friendly: even En- 
had been sounded ere the adventure began, 
and showed no disposition to hazard another war 
for the sake of the Bourbons. The king of 
Prussia, indeed, remained hostile—but France 
was not sunk so low as to dread that state sin- 
ed. It was no secret, ere this time, that 
some disputes of considerable importance had 
up among the it powers whose repre- 
sentatives were assembled at Vienna; and such 
was the rash credu'ity of the Parisians, that the 
most extravagant exaggerations and inventions 
which issued from the saloon of the duchess de 
St. Leu (under which name Hortense Beauhar- 
nois, wife of Louis Buonaparte, had continued to 
reside in Paris), and from other circles of the 
same character, found, to a certain extent, cre- 
dence. There was one tale which rung loud- 
erand louder from the tongue of every Buona- 
partist, and which royalist and republican found, 
day after day, new reason to believe; namely, 
that the army were, high and low, on the side of 
Napoleon; that every detachment sent to inter- 
cept him, would but swell his foree: in a word, 
that—unless the people were to rise en masse— 
nothing could prevent the outlaw from taking 
ion of the Tuilleries ere a fortnight more 

fod passed over the head of Louis. 


It was at Lyons, where Napoleon remained 
from the 10th to the 13th, that he formally re- 
sumed the functions of civil government. He 
published various decrees at this place; one, 
commanding justice to be administered eve 
where in his name after the 15th; another abol- 


ishing the chambers of the peers and the depu- 
ties, and cmpenening all the electoral colleges to 
meetin Paris at a Cham mai,* there to wit- 
nes$ the coronation of ia Lousia and of her 
son, and settle definitively the constitution of the 
state ; a third, ordering into banishment al] whose 
names had not been erased from the list of emi- 
grants prior to the abdication of Fontainebleau ; 
2 fourth, depriving all strangers and emigrants of 
their commissions in the army; a fifth, abolishing 
the order of St. Louis, and towing all its re- 
venues on the legion of honour; and a sixth, restor- 
i i P all magistrates’ who had 
been deprived by the government. These 
ions could not be nted from reach- 

; and the court, abandoning their sys- 

ing the extent of the 

more energetic 

Ney volunteered his 

of a large body of 

was considered sure, and 











aware of this t officer’s influence in the army, 
Louis did not hesitate to accept his proffered as- 
sistance ; and Ney, on kissing his hand at part- 
ings — that in the course of a saa he would 

ring Buonaparte to his majesty’s in a cage, 
like a wild beast. J 

On reaching Lons-le-Saunier, Ney received a 
letter from Napoleon, summoning him to join his 
standard as “ the bravest of the brave.” In how 
far he guided or followed the sentiments of his 
soldiery we know not, but the fact is certain, that 
he and they put themselves in motion forthwith, 
and joined the march of Buonaparte on the 17th 
at Auxerre. Ney, in the sequel, did not hesitate 
to avow that he had chosen the part of Nap 
leon long ere he pledged his oath to Louis; 
ing that the greater number of the marshals were 
like himself, original members of the Elbese con- 
spiracy. Of the latter of these assertions no other 
proof has hitherto been produced ; and the form- 
er continues to be generally as well as merciful- 
ly discredited. 

In and about the eapital there still remained 
troops far more than sufficient innumbers to over- 
whelm the advancing column, and drag its chief 
to the feet of Louis. He intrusted the command 
of these battalions to one whose personal honour 
was as clear as his military reputation was splen- 
did—marshal Macdonald; and this gentleman 
proceeded to take post at Melun, in good 
notwithstanding all that happened, of bei aay 
supported in the discharge of his com 

On the 19th, Napoleon slept more in the 
chateau of Fontainebleau ; on tfre morning of the 
20th, he.advanced through the forest in full know- 
ledge of Macdonald’s arrangements—and he ad- 
vanced alone. It was about noon that the mar- 
shal’s troops, who had for some time been under 
arms on an eminence beyond the woed, listen- 
ing, apparently with delight, to the ] strains 
par Quatre and La Belle. per- 
ceived suddenly a single open carriage 
full s ‘euutie oun rasa amon ne a 
handful of Polish horsemen, with their lances 7e- 
versed, followed the equipage. The little ‘flat 
cocked hat—the gray surtout—the person of Na- 
pos was recognised. “Jn an insjant the men 

urst from their ranks, surrounded him with the 
cries Vive ’ empereur, and trampled their white 
cockades in the dust. 

Macdonald esca 
had not awaited 
Melun. i 
loyal burghers of the capitol, and the 
silence of those who really wished for the suc- 
cess of his rival, Louis had set off from the Tuil- 
leries in the middle of the preceding night. Mac- 
donald overtook him, and accompanied him to the 
frontier of the Netherlands, which he reached in 
— There had been a plan organized by 
nerals Lallemand and Lefevre for seizing 
roads between Paris and Belgium, and 
ing the flight of the king; but marshal M 
had been successful in detecting and suppressing 
On the evening of the 20th of March Napole- 

n the evening 
on once more entered Paris. He came preceded 
and followed by the soldiery, on whom alone he 
had relied, and who, by whatever sacrifices, had 
justified his confidence, The streets were sWent 
as the travel-worn cavalcade passed along; but 
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all that loved the name or the cause of Napoleon 
were ready to receive him in the Tuilleries ; and 
he was almost stifled by the pressure of those en- 
thusiastic adherents, who, the moment he stop- 
ed, mounted him on their shoulders, and carried 
him so in triumph up the great staircase of the 
ace. He found, in the apartments which the 
ing had just vacated, a brilliant assemblage of 
those who had in former times filled the most 
prominent places in his own councils and court: 
‘among the rest was Fouche. This personage 
was not the only one present who had recently 
intrigued with the Bourbons against Buenaparte 
with as much apparent ardour and perhaps 
with about as much honesty, as in other times he 
had ever brought to the service of the emperor. 
Gentlemen,” said Napoleon, as he walked 
round the circle, “ it is disinterested people who 
have brought me back to my capital. It is the 
suba]terns and the soldiers that have done it all. 
I owe every thing to the people and the army.” 


8 Bee — 
Written for the Lady’s Book. 
MUSINGS. 


BY MISS MARY E. MACMICHAEL, 


Tue love of woman should be kept like a devoted bird, 
Whose melody is only in the temple arches heard; 

A spiritual idol, in its holiness enshrined, 

Whose altar burneth only with the sacrifice of mind. 


I met thee first beneath the stars, beneath the silver 
moon, 

"Mid the fragrance and the music of the leafy month 
of June, 

And thy presence fell upon my soul, like eve upon the 


- ‘sea, 
And stilled it toa mirror of the starry hosts and thee! 


That starry host I’ve worshipped as nature’s light, till 
‘now, 

But a serener beauty is floating o’er thy brow ; 

I bring no gift of passion to stain the altar stone, 

But the pure and holy worship of the intellect alone. 


My lips may oft be passionate, for human hearts will 
swell, 


At the crushings of affection that impatiently rebel ; 

But the smoking of the ineense-cup defileth not the 
shrine, 

And the weakness of my spirit must not be felt by 
thine, - 


THE SOUL'S PARADISE. 


BY DR. T. A. WORRALL. 


‘T is evening—and unbroken stillness round, 
In the high feelings not of mortal birth, 
Absorbs my being, in what I have found 
‘To be a spirit, which is not of earth, 
ask no more than happiness like this— 
It is enough—pure bliss ' 





Beautiful--richer than the ocean’s gem, 
Flows the bright stream from the Eternal’s throm! 
And earth and time, what is my soul to them, “ 
Or they to me ? My spirit stands alone! 
°T is sweet to dwell in happiness like this— 
It is enough-—pure bliss ! 


Life is pure love within this form of dust, 
And mind must find eternal being there . 
Shrine of the breathings mingling with the just, 
Earth cannot dim what he has made so fair— 
There is unfading happiness in this, 
It is enough—pure bliss! 


*T is evening—thought is like a vision spread, 
Sweet, but most solemn moment still to me: 
When like a chrystal fountain from its bed, 
Love gushes forth, bright as a’ summer’s sea : 
I ask no more than happiness like this, 
It is enough—pure bliss ! 


The past, the future, what a mighty thought! 
One point uniting the vast sum of time: 
Mind, matter, all which has been, will be sought, ] 
In visible conjunction, rise sublime! ; 
My moments flow in happiness like this, 
It is enough—pure bliss! 


I have not lived in yain, if joy be love, 
And love be endless in the spirit light ; 
Tsought and found the peace that is above, 
Rest to the soul in essence purely bright! 
I cannot ask more happiness than this, 
It is enough—pure bliss ! 


I walk'the earth—yet am not of the earth, 
Dweller with men—I do not feel as man— 
The mystic life in higher, holier bifth, 
Has taught the problem earth has sought to sean; 
1 feel unmingled happiness in this, 
It is enough—pure bliss ! 


There is a harmony of soul to me, 
‘There is a gladness which my being fills ; 
A child, Oh, Father, I am fed by thee, 
Thy love like oil, into my breast distils, : 
Flow on—fiow on—such happiness as this, 
It is enough—pure bliss ! 


The star of morning marks the perfect day~ 
The leaves of being step by step unfold : 
And when thé soul has triumphed o’er its clay, 
Spring’s flowers are tarn’d to autumn’s fruits 
gold. . 
Endless will be the happiness like this, 
It is enough—pure bliss! 


Of method, this may be said, if we make it 
our slave, it is well, butit is bad if weare slaves 
to method. A gentleman once told me, that he 
made it a regular rule to read fifty pages every 
day of some author or other, and, on x 
to fall short of that number, nor to i 
silently set him down for a man who 
taste to read something worth writing, 
never could have genius enough himself to 
any thing worth reading, | 
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SCENE FROM ROB ROY. 
[To illustrate Engraving. } 


Tur scene, from one of Sir Walter Scott’s 
is laid in the mean inn where Osbaldis- 
jon and Baillie Nicol Jarvie receive a rough re- 
ion from the oecupants of the hostel. 
a picture most truly represents the scene 
thos described by the great novelist; “ * We are 
three to three,’ said the lesser Highlander, glan- 
cing his eyes at our party ; ‘if ye be pretty men, 
draw.” And, unsheathing his broadsword, «he 
sdvanced on me. I put myself in a posture of 
defence, and, aware of the superiority of my 
wespon, a rapier or small-sword, was little afraid 
of the issue of the contest The Baillie behaved 
with unexpected mettle. As he saw the gigan- 
tie Highlander confront him with his yg 
dawn, he tugged for a second or two at the hilt 
of his shabble as he called it ; but finding it loth 
to quit the sheath, to which it had long been se- 
cured by rust and disuse, he seized, as a substi- 
tate, on the red hot coulter of a plough which had 
been employed in arranging the fire by way of a 
poker, and brandished it with suqh effect, that at 
the first pass he set the Highlander’s plaid on 
fire, and compelled him to keep a respectful dis- 
tance till he could get it extinguished. Andrew, 
on the contrary, who ought to have faced the 
Lowland champion, had, I grieve to say it, va- 
sished at the very commencement of fray. 
Bat his antagonist, crying, ‘Fair play! fair 
y!’ seemed courteously disposed to take no 
share in the scuffle. Thus we commenced our 
rencounter on fair terms as to numbers. My own 
aim was to possess myself, if possible, of my 
antagonist’s waapene but I was deterred from 
closing for fear of the dirk which he held in his 
left hand and used in parrying the thrusts of my 
Meantime the Baillie, notwithstanding 
the success of his first onset, was sorely bested. 
The wag of his weapon, the corpulence of his 
person, the very effervescence of his passions, 
were rapidly exhausting both his strength and 
his breath, and he was almost at the mercy of his 
antagonist, when up started the sleeper from the 
floor on which he reclined, with his naked sword 
and target in his hand, and threw himself between 
the discomfited magistrate and his assailant.” 
This is the moment chosen by the artist. In 
conclusion we may add, for the information of. 
those who have not read the story, that this ter- 
ible affray ended without bloodshed. 


=_—_— 


<= BON 
Extract from the History of 
MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. 
[To illustrate Engraving. 
there was one man 


seers 





her own ancestral home in the lovely vale of Esk, 
and where she had just given birth to a child. 
At this moment the tocsin sounded throughout 
Scotland; the queen had escaped from Lochle- 
ven; and the loyal Hamilton, tearing himself 
away from his new-born and his young 
wife, ran to join the muster of his clan. 

The result of the struggle is known. Mary 
stood on a hill to look on at the battle which was 
to decide her fate ; and the Hamiltons in the van, 
led on by Lord Claud Hamilton, knowing that 
they fought under the eye of “the most 
of queens, the most lovely of women,” left tote 
ground in a burst of enthusiasm, and roshed on 
to the encoanter. The space between them and 
the enemy was considerable, and their force was 
almost spent before they came to close quarters. 
When atlength the spears of the two opposing 
lines were locked together like the arms of lovers, 
and the tug of battle commenced, a continuous 
fire of musketry opened upon one of their flanks, 
while on their other, they were attacked by the 
elite of the regent’s troops. The main body of 
Mary’s adherents behind, disheartened by a spec- 
tacle for which they were unprepared, or con- 
trolled by the destiny of the fated queen, remain- 
ed stupified ; and the Hamiltons unsupported, or 
— sacrificed, gave way, and the battle became 
a flight.* ' 

hen Bothwellhaugh, a dishonoured soldier 
and a,condemned criminal, ascended the seaffold 
soon after, it may be conceived with what feel- 
ings he turned his eyes towards the south, and, 
saw in imagination hig “ pallid rose” drooping 
feebly yet fondly over his little bud. When de- 
livered from death—he scarcely understoof# why 
or how—it may be conceived how eagerly he 
spurred jis steed towards the lonely valley of the 
Esk. 

To describe the scene which met his view, and 
the tale which knelled in his ear, without q 
creeping of the flesh, a curdling of the blood, and 
a sickening of the heart, is impossible. His es- 
tate of Woodhouselee had been given away to a 
favourite of the regent; and this man, sir James 
Ballenden, eager to enter upon his new 
sion had, seized the house at night, and tarned 
its mistress and her infant out into the open fields, 
The young mother had but lately risen from the 
bed of her confinement; she was undressed ; the 
night was bitterly cold. The result is told to this 
day in the superstitions of the peasants of the 
Esk; who see a lady thinly clad in white, with 
an infant in her arms, flitting wildly around the 
spot where the mansion stood. A frenzied scream 
sometimes thickens their blood with horror, as 
the phantom sinks among the ruins. 

Bothwellhaugh turned back from Woodhouse- 


ee. 

Sir James Ballenden, who held a high and ho- 
nourable office in the law, te a fair 
mark for vengeance under any ordi cireum- 
stances. But the wrongs of the Hamilton were 
not such as could be weighed in the common ba- 
lance of blood, Something must be done—he 
knew not what. Something that would shake 
the very realm to its centre. Something that 


* Melville says, that the was composed 
chichp-al commenre of tea maliheming tent of 
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would be heard by ear in Scotland, as dis- 
linctly as the scream of the lady of Woodhouse- 
lee had thrilled alongthe Esk. Sir James Ball- 
enden was but an agent, a servant—a pitiful das- 
tardly hound, who only worried at the command, 
or under the protection of his master. That 
master was the true offender. ‘The blood of the 
first man in the country would be a fitting liba- 
tion. Hamilton of Bothwellhaugh determined 
to slay the regent of Scotland. 

He d his steps for some time like fate. 
He followed him to the borders, and when the re- 

t had dismissed his army, at a motion of 
slizabeth’s royal finger, returned upon his traces 
to Edinburgh. He was with him in York and 
London, when Murray went crouching to the foot- 
stool of the English queen, to prefer a charge of 
murder against his sister; in Perth, in Glasgow, 
in Stirling, he hovered around him, like a bird of 
prey circling »bove its quarry, and only waiting 
an opportunity to strike. 

The nt, in the meantime, held on his way, 
successful alike in policy and war. When about 
to pass through Linlithgow, on his way from 
Stirling to Edinburgh, a warning reached his ear. 
It came from John Knox, and the first-named 
place was mentioned as the spot of danger. 
There was nothing preternatural in the foresight 

_of the Scottish apostle; for the frightful wrongs 
of wy rn wma were already well known, 
and Linlithgow, besides being favourable to the 
cause of the queen, was @ seat of the Archbishop 
of Saint Andrews, who had there a house. * 
This house was more eer | pointed to the 

ent, as the place to be avoided. 
“Gonstitutionslly brave, and steeled more against 
the sense of danger by along course of daring 
and success, James Stewart smiled scornfully at 
the warning. Was Ais wonderful dest} in the 
hands of the petty laird of Bothwellhaugh? Was 
the blood of a line of Scottish kings to sink in 
the ground at the command of a vassal of Ha- 
milton? In vain had the Earl of Huntly beset 
his path, as if he had been stalking a deer; in 
vain had Bothwell—in vain had Darnley, raised 
the dagger against his breast; in vain, but a 
few months ago, had a hedge of Northumber- 
land and Westmoreland risen up to pre- 
vent his return to Scotland alive. All were in 
vain, Secure alike from war and treachery, he 
bore a charmed life ; and when his gallant steed 
swerved at the sight and cheers of the tumultu- 
ous crowd, as they commenced their march 
through Linlithgow, the regent probably address- 
ed him inwardly with the Roman’s encourage- 
ment, “ Quid timeis ? Cesarem vehis, et fortu- 

nam Cesaris !” . 

At this moment, however, the warning was 
repeated stil] more a for 
no better reason than that they were now ap- 
® proaching the house of the Archbishop of St. An- 

drews : alarm spread among the friends who 
encircled him, and murmurs arose, that it was 
madness to expose a life 60 precious to them, 
and to the kingdom, to any unnecessary risk, 
The regent himself began to think that his dan. 
ger was something more than imaginary; and, 


* The Archbi was the natdral brother of the 


at length, turning his horse, he gave orders 
the to face about, resolving to euithse 
lithgow by the same gate by which he had e. 
tered, and make a circuit round the town. 

The house which had excited their fears, and 

which they thus left behind, formed part of the 
line of buildings; and a sort of gallery, or 
ment, projecting from the walls, overl the 
street. In this gallery stood the Revenger,, 
brass carabine of peculiar construction, the bap 
rel being rifled, raised to his eye, and a lighted 
match grasped between his fingers. The floor 
Wis ca with a feather-bed, that no sound 
might be heard from his footsteps, and the wall 
behind was hung with black cloth, that his she 
dow might set be observed by the . 
A fleet horse stood saddled and bridled at to 
back door, the front entrance was strongly bartj- 
caded, and the closes, or covered courts, in the 
neighbourhood, leading to the rear of the houses, 
were stuffed with furze. And so stood Both 
wellhaugh, his eye fixed griinly on the visy of 
his piece ; his lips as hard as stone, yet half open 
with expectation; and impatience, mingled with 
iron resolve, scowling on his brow. 

When the regent reached the gate of the town, 
he found the crowd of citizens, thus thrust baek, 
struggling with a tide,of ulation, ru in 
with cmt force, from the aighbbatng shel 
to see the show. ‘The way was for the moment 
impassable; and Murray, chafing with impe- 
tience scorned to wait till it was cleared. 
ing his determination as suddenly, and as uncon- 
sciously as before, he turned his horse again, and 
passed on his allotted path. 

It may be that, on finding himself — 
suing the same track, against which he had been 
warned, and which he had but a few minutes be- 
fore determined to shun, some unusual sensation 
passed across his heart. It may be that his 
thoughts were carried at that moment, ~ bees 
ciation, to the other epochs of his wonderful story. 
Perhaps the heart-broken moan of his queen and 
sister rose upon his ear; perhaps the frensied 
scream of the lady of erect 
through his brain. These are the ations 
of . We only know that the regent, de- 
termining to defy and baffle the danger which it 
seemed he could not shun, called to his followers 
to dash hastily past the archbishop’s house, and 
thus frustrate the scheme, f any such existed, of 
his lurking enemy. : 


And clash’d their broadswords in the rear, 
‘Lhe wild Macfarlan’s plaided clan. 


And haggard Lindsay’s iron eye, 
That saw fair Mary weep in vain. 


Bat the regent could not dash over 
of his countrymen, and would not if he 
able. The crowd before was as 
crowd behind ; every dwelling, ev 
tinaed to pour its quota into the 
were near the house of the archbi 
haps the very circumstance retarded 


ed 
att 





Dake of Chatelbersult (the chief of the Hamiltons), 
and ungle to Bothwellhangh. . 


gress, from the eagernesss of the vassals 
round their master at the dangerous spot, 
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; and only now and then 
is proud plumes could be discern- 
among the crowd of heads. 

_ house. The window 

lery empty; for there was 
an no shadow on the wall. 
id not see the glare of the tiger-eye of 
damp of deadly hate stand- 
on his brow—the hand which clutched the 
trembling with impatience. Another 
the regent is safe. It came not. A 
above the cheers of the crowd ; 

he fell, mortally wounded, from his horse. * 
To mark the fate of his victim; to fly to the 
reat building; to bound upon his steed, 
were but the occupations of an instant. The Re- 
ined the open country unmolested: for 
pforee an entrance into the house was a work of 
ime; and he fled, at full speed towards Hamil- 
im, the capital of his clan. But not alone. 

ing their comrades to force an entrance as 
they might, some ready-minded vassals of the 
thad darted away, almost at the moment 
ie deed, to intercept him. Owing to more 
weurate knowledge of the neighbourhood of the 
he had the start; but now, serving as a 
ide himself, the whole party, pursuers and pur- 
er over the heath together. 

Bothwellba was hardly a spear’s-throw in 
svance ; but his horse, which had been the gift 
of Lord John Hamilton, was all muscle and met- 
te. Onward the noble brute bounded—straight 
4% an arrow—over field, and moss, and dyke, and 
barn. When his strength to fail, whip 
ud spur were applied, till his sides welled blood 
and sweat at the same time. But even the row- 
els at length failed in their effect, and the sense 
of pain became dead in the wide wound they had 
formed. The pursuers were close upon his heels. 
Atevery leap he had taken, however, mad and 
desperate, they had come thundering after; and 
henow distinctly heard the groan-like panting 
of their steeds, and the sobs with which the riders 
caught breath as they flew. 

A stream was im front, broad, deep, and slug- 
gah, winding through a morass. ‘There was no 

in the soft ground for the animal’s 

even if in full vigour for the leap; but, 

spent as he was, and callous even to the spur, 

h remained? Bothwellhaugh, how- 

ever, still held on his course. As he neared the 

water, he tried the rowels again, to the very hilt 

—without effect. A hoarse cheer arose from the 

ts behind. He then suddenly drew his 

r, as he had gained the brink—struck it 

deep into his horse’s haunch ; and the affrighted 
animal sprang madly over the gulph. 

He was now safe, and arrived speedily at Ha- 
milton; where he was received in triumph by 
his friends and clan. After having remained 
there for some time, Bothwellhaugh passed over 
into France, and offered his services to the Guises, 
the kinsmen of the queen of Scots. By them he 
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* The fire-loek of the earabine in the in- 
volves an anachronism, for which Mr. Ca‘ is 
a The piece is preserved at . 
oan somebody, from a singular taste 














was treated with much distinction; and even a 
circumstance which he felt as a bitter insult, was 
probably intended as the gery reverse. When 
it was the question among them to murder the 
famous Coligny, the leader of the protestant party, 
overtures were made tothe Scottish assassin,with 
the view of engaging him to strike the blow. 
Bothwellha spurned at the proposal with 
scorh and indignation. “The admiral,” he said, 
‘* was no personal enemy of his. \ A man of ho- 
nour was entitled to avenge his own just quar- 
rels; but would cease to be so if he committed - 
murder for another !” 

1 may add that the Archbishop of St. Andrews, 
two months afterwards, fell into the hands of 
his enemies at the capture of Dumbarton castle, 
and was hanged withoat ceremony ; and that the 
heir of the regent Murray was murdered in the 
prime of his youth by the Earl of Huntly. 
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Daviw Home, an historian and philosopher, 
was born in 1711, at Edinburgh. After having 
made a brief attempt to reconcile himself to mer- 
cantile labour, he relinquished it, and, determin- 
ing to give himself up to literary pursuits, he 
went to France, to study in retirement. In 1737 
he came to London, and publisted, in the follow- 
ing year, without success, his Treatise on Hu- 
man Nature; which he afterwards recast, with 
the title of An Inquiry concerning Human Un- 
ee In 1742 and 1752 appeared his 
Essays; Political Discourses ; and Inquiry con- 
cerning the Principles of Morals. In the inter- 
val between the publication of these works, he 
accompanied, in 1747, General Sinclair on an ém- 
bassy-to Vienna and Turin, and in 1752 was ap- 
oe librarian to the Faculty of Advocates in 

dinburgh. In 1754 he t out the first 
volume of his Hi 


. Itwas 
which he was 


pletely lodhapes After having attended 
ete 
Dritidh -umbuswador to: Party” tod book Teh 


charge d’affaires in that capital, and after having 
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from 1767 to 1769, been under secretary of state, 
Hume settled at Edinburgh, where he died in 
1776. His Correspendence with Madame de 
Boufflers was published afew years ago. On the 
metaphysics of Hume it is unnecessary to en- 
large. Innumerable pens have been drawn in the 
hope of yi the fallaciousness and the dan- 
ger of them. His History, which has long been 

ular, charms by the ease and spirit of its 
style, and its ge Jone; but it is often 
exceedingly unfaithful, and betrays somewhat 
more than a leaning towards principles which 
are abhorrent to every friend of freedom. 


—<—o°o<——_ 


ROBERT BURNS. 


Rosert Burns, a poet of whom Scotland has 
reason to be proud, though her scanty patronage 
of him ought to make her blush, was the son of 
a small farmer and gardener, and was born near 
Ayr, in 1759. Some education he received, and 


he acquired the French language and- practical 
mathematics. Reading was his delight, and every 
leisure moment was devoted to it. The perusal 
of some of the best English poets gave him a 
taste for poetry, and love inspired him to pour 
forth his feelings in verse. At his outset in life, 
Burns was engaged in the labours of agriculture. 
He then became a flax dresser, at Irvine; but 
his premises were destroyed by fire. In conjunc- 
tion with hi b. yomen brother, he next took’a 
small farm, in this also he was unsuccessful. 
Fortune now seemed resolved to thwart all his 
wishes; fora female whom he loved, was refu- 
sed to him by her parents, and he was at once in 
from the kirk and the magistrate. In this 
situation, he resolved to print his poems, for the 
pues of raising some money, and then to seek 
agg the West a 28 20 assistant 
overseer, His passage was engaged 
when a letter from Dr. Blacklock, aetimeciion 
a visit to Edinburgh, putan end to his scheme of 
imigration. In the ish capital his poems 
excited universal admiration, Brighter pros- 
pects thus o upon him. For more than 
ag months he ony: in Edinb invi 
. easted, praised, 
and the great: at 


his affection, took a farm, and also obtained thy 
office of an exciseman.. Of all the offices which 
could have been given to him this was the 
un and the most unsuitable. It is ma, 
vellous that none of his professing and powerfy 
friends saw the di and ridicule of suffering 
their favourite bard to be thus degraded. Among 
the numerous places, either sinecures or of little 
labour, which are so lavishly distributed, og. 
might surely have been conferred on him whom 
the Scotch delighted to honour! No effort, how. 
ever, appears to have been made in his behalf 
For three years and a half he strove to derive g 
subsistence from his farm. But his confinged 
habits of intemperate conviviality, and other cp 
cumstances, forbad- success; and he was a 
length compelled to _— up his lease, remove te 
Dumfries, and depend upon his profession of a 
exciseman. While he was occupied in 
stills and hunting smu iglers, and, at the same 
time, labouring nnder disease and dejection, he 
wrote his admirable songs, for Thomson’s Col- 
lection. Worn out with vexation, and theconse- 
nences of his love of inebriating liquors, he 
died on the 26th of July, 1796, leaving his wife 
and family in an unprovided state.° A sui 
tion made by his friends, and the profits 
from an edition of his works, raised- his 
above want; and a splendid monument, has, 
in these few years, been erected to his memory. 
Humour, pathos, vivid imagery, energy, and 
no smal] share of elegance, distinguish the 
poems of Burns. His prose, sometimes 
overstrained, is flowing and full of spirit. In 
conversation, too, which is not always the case 
with men of genius, he fully sustained the cha 
racter which he had acquired by his writings. 
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He that, like the wife of Cesar, is above sus- 
picion, he alone is the fittest person to undertake 
the noble and often adventurous task of diverting 
the shafts of calumny from him who has been 
wounded without cause, has fallen without pity, 
and cannot stand without help. It is the pos- 
sessor of unblemished character alone, wife, on 
such an occasion, ye to stand, like Moses, 
in the gap, and stop the plague of detraction, un 
til Truth and Time, those slow but steady friends, 
shall come up, to vindicate the protected, and to 
dignify the protector. A good character, there- 
fore is carefully to be maintained for the sake of 
others, if ble, more than ourselves; it isa 
coat of triple steel, giving ogee be the wear- 
er, protection to the oppressed, and inspiring the 
oppressor with awe. 











The intoxication of 
shows us to others, but hi 
and we injure our own cause, in the 
the world, when we too 
ly defend it; like the father 
murdered his daughter 
Neither will all men 
quarrels precisely in the sau 
and a man’s blindness 
ever increase, in 





others, or pl with himself. 
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iron THE REGAINED. 
ow ental 
Uffering BY MRS. RHODA ARMSTRONG. 
lie IN THREE PARTS—PART Ii. ‘ 
» Oe 
Whom MM Aupnep assisted the heart-stricken father and | trees on the approach of evening; the murmut 
t, how. ter to the house ; he would then have pur- | of the brook; and the chirp of some solitary 
behalf. swed the Indians, but Nicholas offered his services. | bird, were all that broke ts stillness , of -the 
erive a «] will go,”’ said the black, “‘ massa Drayton | woods. In fearful suspense he walked om as 
firmed to me, I dandled him when he a babe. I | the sun descended. At last it sank, and his 
er cite no one dare say as much to him, when he | sensations amounted to agony. In every sound, 
Fas at HF vs in his tantrums, as I could; but I don’t | as night approached, he fancied he heard the 
ove te TE ‘spect him back nohow ; old massa tried until he | footsteps of the bear or panther, and his terrified 
Of an no more.” imagination pictured venomous reptiles in every 
iching Alfred thought it more advisable to allow the | uneven substance upon which his foot 
same BE ihek to follow his own opinion, as there seemed | ed. Still night came on, gradually envelopi 
ty he sificient need for his presence at Enesdale. | the earth—calmly as when none but the 
‘Cole HM 4d remained stupified and bewildered for a| gines of the soil trod those solitudes, and the 
ponse- emsiderable time; at length hysteric sobs, fol- | poor black, faint and exhausted, seemed as if 
%, he lowed by copious showers of tears, relieved her | the violence of his fears had blunted their inten- 
wile from its overwhelming load of woe. Mr. | sity. It was awfully dark, and despairingly he 
Serip- Soins did not evince as much emotion as | climbed a tree, resolved to shelter himself in its 
ising might have been expected, for despair had nearly | branches until morning. He had kept his mourn- 
amily TH deadened every feeling of his soul. His son, | ful vigil for some time, whfen to his joy he be 
with- bis guilty son, had been wounded almost by his | held a vivid flame quivering among trees. 
nory. H sster’s hand; every hope of his return td the | Fear and terror fled, and Nicholas capered nimbly 
and home and religion of his fathers, was now lost. | from his elevation. He ran—shouted—p d 
a That hope had clung to the deserted parent’s | for want of breath, and ran and shouted again; . 
ih mind, and had kept him in a state of fevered | but he was at too great a distance from the fire 
wmxiety from the moment of his abduction; but | to meet a response from those by whom it had 
che. now it was c In the beautiful language of | been kindled. After the first impulse given to 
inspiration, he exclaimed, “ My child has for- | his limbs, by the hope of meeting with com 
, saken me, and sworn by them that are no gods; | panions in the wilderness, the fatigues he had 





he has trodden my portion under foot; he has | unde checked his speed, and gave him time 
made my pleasant portion a desolate wilderness !”’ | for a little of that reflection, which, had it been 
Sadly and drearily passed the day. The beam- | sooner exercised, would, in all probability, have 
ig sun; the glad song of birds; the perfume | prevented the adventure in which he was now 
opening flowers, not bring comfort to engaged. 
wounded hearts. They se early, and “I may as well tink, before I put m self is 
ly did Ada seek the aid of prayers to soothe | the way of those desperate fellows, solilog 
anguish that rankled in her bosom. Inlowly | Nicholas. “I ’spect they tink deal about 
witff clasped hands, and eyes upraised | massa Drayton; and maybe as they can't let out 
to Maven, she poured forth her sorrows to the | a little of the white man’s blood, in return for 
throne of mercy ; she prayed for her father and | young massa’s, they'll content themselves with 
herself, but most for her misguided brother, that | poor black’s.. Whew! I am low DOW, = 
the error of his ways might be reyealed to him, | to do without hleeding.” Nicholas hs 
and that he would return to the home and the | soliloquy until, after some meanderings, he came 
God he had forsaken. While thus she prayed, | within a few yards of the fire which had lured 
her sorrows became hushed, and as she bowed | him from the lodging he had selected for 
herself, in humility of spirit, to the decrees of | night. He then stopped, and him: 
dence, she 2 the truth of that behind a tree, surveyed the scene 
merciful promise, which ‘tells the sufferer that | A partial opening of the woods fi I 
who seek in purity of heart for consolation | place for the very group he had arsued. 
will in nowise be cast out. was a clearing of the trees; but 
‘ Men retreated, Nicholas followed | hands of man had caused it, or whether , 
but not being able to keep pace, | whim of nature, was uncertain. In the 
y trod the forest paths, he pe ieerron greg mr Breage 
lost sight of them, and in Stempting fo vans, appear, been kindled to give for 
he missed his way. Poor Nicholas wandered | warmth of the atmosphere 
about whole of the day, with only | necessary. The Indians formed a 
such as the clear stream afforded. | while om a couch of leaves, over 
At every step he became more and more bewil- | thrown the skin of some animal, 
dered, and as day declined, and no habitation gud, Drayton Mowbray—his pale 
peared in view, his feelings became uneontroul- isfigured 
; he ran, sometimes he shouted | contrast to 
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the group in dread, and even the features of his 
once beloved young master, seemed, in his mind, 
to be endowed with a portion of that 
which characterized the remainder of the party. 
In breathless agitation, he continued for some 
time; at length Drayton Mowbray broke the 
stillness which reigned around. He rose from 
his rude bed, and notwithstanding the pain and 
weakness which he appeared to suffer from his 
wound, he stood erect and firm, while his Indian 
costume added a more lofty and warlike appear- 
ance to his naturally tall stature. He advanced 
within a few paces of the fire, and waved his 
naked arm for the others to approach ; silently and 
quickly was he obeyed. 

** My brethren,” he said, “you have accom- 
panied me hither, with much inconvenience to 
yourselves, to gratify me; you have disarranged 
your plans, and I feel your compliance with my 

ires the more, because I know they are such 
as you could not participate in. ‘There was one 
tie which bound me to the abodes of the white 
man—one tie alone—the love I bore my sister ; 
oe to my heart even from the moment in 
which I cast off the trammels of my race, and 
proved that there were souls which need but op- 
portunity to free themselves from the vanities of 
what is termed the civilized world, and could 
adore their Creator, amid his works, as purel 
and as fervently as beneath the tenement whic 
man, in his pride, rears for his worship ; but one 
. feeling drew me to my home—one weakness of 
my white brethren held me in its thrall; it was 
the attachment which I still owned for that bein 
who armed her lover, or her husband’s hand, 
know not which, against me.” The voice of the 
misguided enthusiast fauitered slightly, and he 
paused. An observer so acute as Nicholas now 
was, could perceive that the insensibility of the 
Indian character was not altogether attained by 
their proselyte. 

“The white warrior,” observed Radensah, 
“ throws his glory down before women ; he calls 
himself the sovereign of the earth, but he bends 
before the glance of the young maiden, as a reed 
before the wind.” - - 

“True, true!” responded Drayton, “ another 
deviation from the traek of natare. The Great 
Spirit made woman inferior to man, but he en- 
dows ber with artificial powers; he tries to ele- 

vate her te his own rank in the seale of intellect, 
and delades himself with a belief of his success. 
Alas! the only proof. we receive of that pheno- 
menon is, that man prostrates his soul, and fancies 
that it is-‘Woman’s that has been exalted. Awa 
with such dreams! Radensah, where is that loc 
of hair which the lesson of civilization taught me 
to prize so highly ?”’ 

-“Tt is here. I have seen my white brother 
wear it next his heart. I thought it was a powah, 
and took it from the ground today.”” Ashe spoke, 
he produced the gory tress which had once adorn- 
ed/Ada’s head. Drayton took it. 

“Yes, it was a charm, indeed—a talisman 
that withheld me from pursuing the dictates of 
reason and nature ; but now, perish sueh recol- 
eer and he flung the hair amid the burning 
Ww 

“Tt is good, it is good,” murmured the In- 
dians 


“Shout, my brethren, shout, that the -white 


man has cast away the claims which 

down his soul. Let thy voices tell to these 
cient woods, these shady dells, which, for ages, 
have remained inviolate, free from those seen 
which stain the sojl peopled with the sons of ». 
finement. Here no proud monument is raised » 
tell of deeds of glory, whieh also proves th 
faithfal record of crimes of the deepest 
Thus, for the vanity of preserving acts of 
dour from oblivion, they would seek to 
wrong and rapine. Thank heaven, one people 
is found upon the earth which knows no act to 
immortalize the black deeds that sully thy fair 
work. Here,- amid these despised, untutord 
being® shall my life be passed. Here, thi 
Mighty One, whom the red and white man wos. 
ship, although im different guise, has set his seal 
alone. Here, grand in his works—works whith 
the worms of the earth dare not aspire to imitate, 
I call ppon ye to proclaim to the spirits which 
surround us, that one mind, brought up iw reve. 
rence of customs and habits which have aceumy- 
lated the dross of centuries, now flings off their 
trappings, and renouncing the tortured paths of 
his fathers, adopts the plain track of nature—bean- 
tiful in its simplicity, and rational in its 
Shout, brethren, shout!” The Enthusiast'was 
obeyed, and the unearthly yells of the 
struck fresh terror to the heart of the 

witness of the seene. 

“ What deblish fellows they be,” 
Nicholas; “and massa Drayton is as bad an 
Ingee-man as any of them. If I get safe back, 
all the coloured men in Meriea may go Ingee 
hunting for me.” . 

The energy to which Drayton Mowbray had 
given way, exhausted his 3 a livid 
ness @yetspread his face; the flashing of his 
dark eyes ceased, and they moved in heavitess 
and languor. These appearances were not lost . 
upon the Indians; two of them retired a little 
from the group to consult the best way of 
treating the wounded man. Their dialogue took 
place close to the in which Nicholas tay_ 
concealed, but although he could bngg Gein 
distinctly, he was not informed of th — 
as they conversed in their native tongue; but & 
fresh spur was given to his fears, when he heard 
Redensah announce to Dra , that it was advi- 
sable for him to take a draught of a soporifi¢ 
nature. The danger he should ineur if discover 
ed, while bis young master, as he called him, 
lay uneonscious of his presence, struck the mind 
of the black. To escape unnoticed was impos- 
sible; at once to make himself known was the 
only feasible plan. Accordingly, while some of 
the Indians were ing the soporific, Nicholas 
darted forth, and flung himself upon his knees be- 
fore Drayton. . 

“ Oh, massa, massa! do not take sleepy ting 
until you leave word for poor black man not w 
be killed while you doze. Oh, massa! I nebber 
tought you were such a — 

I mt woult! have come you. 

sure you nebber go to sleep 

wake you see poor b dead. 
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yton raised himself and demanded of Ni- 
cholas * How he came there.” The story was 
goon told, even though embellished with the 
ions of Nicholas’ faney. “And what 
did you suppose your presence here 
would answer,” was'the next inquiry. 

«No purpose, massa Drayton; but when Lsaw 

bleeding, and poor Miss Ada crying, and old 

looking like sorrow itself, Nicholas tought 

he better come and let you know how desperate 
bad every ting was.’’ 

“Aye, bad enough, Nicholas, when my sister 
would not hear me ; for several days have I tried 
to speak to her, but in vain.” 

ow Nicholas, with inconceivable rapidity, 
recounted Ada’s ignorance of her brother’s — 
in existence ; told how sternly Mr. Mowbray h 
interdieted the subject, and how he gave orders 
that his daughter should be permitted to believe 
him dead, rather than shock her by confessing 
that he had abandoned her, his father, and his 
home. Ali this Nicholas told, and perceiving in 
the countenance of his auditor a slight relaxation 
of its assumed sternness, he ventured to petition 
for his return, and concluded by supplicating for 
his own life, more especially. 

His anxieties, respecting himself, were soon 
relieved, but, as may be supposed, his wishes for 
the return of Drayton, were of little avail. It was 
not without many misgivings that he beheld the 
potion administered, which was to soothe the 
senses of the Renegade into forgetfulness ; but he 
was drawn from the contemplation of danger, by 
the appearance of refreshments, which were 
iven to him by one of the Indians. These con- 
’ sisted of cakes of Indian corn, and a piece of half 

roasted fish ; but Nicholas had fasted long to 
bevery nice in his appetite, and he pr to 
cook his supper with much satisfacti little 
more to his taste. ‘The decaying embers of the 
fire threw but a faint light upon the recumbent 
forms of the Indians, as they stretehed themseives 
apon the turf and sank to slumber. The moon, 
which struggled fgom behind the heavy clouds, 
a beams beneath, and gave a 
fnighing of light and shade to a scene worthy 
the genius of a Salvator Rosa. 
wing satisfied the cravings of his appetite, 
Nicholas, too, stretched himself upon the grass, 
and y degrees the drowsy god shed his influence 
im, and notwithstanding his efforts to re- 
ist, he soon slept ndly. The sun was 
high in the Heavens, when the Black awoke ; 
he looked around for the Indians, but they were 
gone ; a suspicion darted into his mind, that he 
had been a partaker of the-draugh 
to “Massa Drayton;” bat whether such had 
produced a sleep so heavy, or that it was the 
natural effects of am exhausted frame, he could 
not judge. He started upon his feet, and pro- 
ceeded to reconnoitre the place where he stood. 

































The remains of the of the preeeding night 
Were on the grassy in a conspicuous spot lay 
a written icholas carefully com- 


mitted to his poeket ; having broke bis fast with 
nas Goan Wi 
in i to | i 
aching limbs and exhausted frame, after his toi 
some and fruitless one -di was 
yet to be encoun , whieh was, to find his way 
to some habitation, where-he’could learn in what 


t administered” 





direction of the country he now was, and obtain ~ 
information respecting the road he should pur- 
sue. This was soon overcome, by meeting with 
a farmer’s wagon, in which he was readily ac- 
commodated with a seat, and the black in reture 
recounted his wonderful adventure with massa 
Drayton, and the Ingee-men. 

he same morning found Alfred Berrington, in 
a state of torturing anxiety, in which apprehen- 
sions for the safety of the black were mingled. 
When Jane entered the parlour with his break- 
fast, he eagerly inquired respecting Ada. ly 

“* She is now with her father,” returned she, 
“buat since sunrise she has been on her kneesy 
communing with her Father in heaven, Ah} 
Mr. Berrington, she has been heavily visited, and 
I fear that the removal of Mr. Mowbray from this 
abode of sorrow, will soon call for a fresh exer 
tion of her fortitude.” 

“‘ But what can have induced young Mowbray 
to so strange a dereliction of every human affec- 
tion,”’ asked Alfred. . 

“It is, indeed, sir, inoxplicable,” returned 
Jane; ‘*but he was always an eccentric youth. 
Mrs. Mowbray was an Cictichweanmn, and to. 
all appearance had been brought up amongst, 
the ble h and mighty of the wp Mn Mowbray. 
visited a distant relation of his in that . 
and we heard that he had contracted a rich. alli- 
ance there. I was engaged by old Mr. Mowbray 
to wait upon the new married lady. Oh, sir! 
how beautiful she was—just like Miss Ada, now; 
only she had a grander look, as if she was above 
us all. She seldom conversed with any of the 
people about the house. When she wanted any- 
thing to be done, she swe gave her orders to 
me. She generally sat all day reading or em- 
broidering, and very seldom busied herself in 
household affairs. I do not think she was happy} 
I believe our habits and her’s were very different, 
and that she grieved for being absent from her 
friends ; but Mr. Mowbray was sine oecupied, 
and did not see as much as I did. hen her son 
was born, she used to sing to him. Oh! how, 
sweetly her voice sounded. Once, I remember, 
she was singing him to sleep, in gayer tones 
than was her wont; Mr. Mowbray sat with his 
letters. and other papers, in that window; he 
seemed intently engaged with the writings, but 
her sin nterrupted him. 

“My , | wish you would not make a noise 
antil I have done,” he said, and then went on 
examining his papers—quite ignorant that he had 
wounded her feelings ; but Mrs. Mowbra 
to think it very unkind ; tears started to her eyes, 
and she Jeft the room. I longed to tell her that 
he did not mean to vex her, but she was so dis- _ 
tant, that I could not. When Mrs. Arundel came © 
here, she saw how matters were, and advised 


Mrs. Mowbray for her good, but to no 
her fits of melanch » apd chee dee 
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he imbibed in his soli pursuits ; she advised 
her sister-in-law to send him to a public school, 
but Mrs. Mowbray, gentle, and even careless on 
every other subject, on this point was stubborn. 
Mr. Mowbray did not see the error of his son’s 
education until it was too late; when he attained 
the of fourteen, his father wished to accus- 
tom him to business beneath his own eye, but 
then his inclinations showed themselves. He 
felt disgusted with a way of life to which he was 
a stranger, and a avowed his a 
Mr. Mowbray, whose business was his P easure 
could not enter into the feelings of his son ; 
Mrs. Arundel entreated Mrs. Mowbray to use 
her influence ; her answer was, ‘ No, I have de- 
oo my own happiness by conforming to the 
of others, ont my advice to my children 
shall be, to follow any way of life consistent with 
virtue, which they deem likely to make them 
, and to suffer no inducement to draw them 
froth it. Had I insisted, when I married, upon 
remaining in that society to which my wishes 
nted, in place of burying myself here, how 
iffetently should I have spent my life.’ Well, 
sir, after two years, puseel | in vain endeavours 
#0 give to Drayton a taste for business, the dis- 
ent broke out between the Indians, Penn- 
yea and Virginians. You remember, sir, 
some of the latter, together with some En- 
glishmen, were carried to a fort near Lake Erie, 
while others were conveyed up the Ohio. The 
Indians attacked this house, and carried off young 
Mowbray. His mother’s declining health sank 
beneath the shock—she was seized with frequent 
fainting fits, and expired in a week after. Mea- 
sures were at once taken for the release of the 
captives, which were successful—Drayton alone 
remained in the hands of the Savages. Mr. 
Mowbray, accompanied by several friends, set 
out, not doubting but that he could easily ransom 
him. On — the wigwams of the _ q 
he was told that his son was at liberty to depart 
with him, if he pleased ; but to the amazement of 
the party, the misguided boy steadily refused. 
Threats and supplications were equally vain. 
The Indians said that he might leave them, but 
it should be of his own free will and accord ; but 
if the white men resorted to force, they should be 
repelled. by foree,. I need not recount all the 
means have been used to regain him—all 
——— This d'Mr. Mowbray’ of his son 
completely changed Mr. Mowbray’s course of 
life. He retired from business, and lived here, 
ing on his griefs; when any event takes 
which renews the subject afresh in his 
mind, he is subject to fits of melancholy, which 
prayer only can soothe. Ab! Mr. Berrington, 
we are weak creatures! and the Al- 
mighty may have thus avily visited Mr. 
Mowbray to wean him from earthly cares, and 
draw him nearer to himself—for are we not told 
loveth, he ch By 
events Ada also heari that morning, 
with somewhat different shades; but 
s0°i 


scarce meee tog ee a 


da 





brother’s breast—who could draw him from the 
mad pursuits of his ward fancies, to the way 
of reason and virtue. thought of hi 

ing amongst those who had never heard @, 
blessed promises of Seri » whose hearts bag 
never been imbued with the love of that §, 
preme Being who had sent his Son to be a gagy, 
fice for sinful man—was misery insupporteble 
She felt that it might be in her power to awakg 
repentance in his heart, and she supplicagg 
Heaven to enlighten her in the way she shou 
take—vowing that no worldly affection shogij 
prove an obstacle to her accomplishing the mighty 
work entrusted to her hands. 

Alfred waited for her appearance with moc 
anxiety, but it was late ere he was gratified. He 
face was very pale; all its pja ex 
had vanished, and she see to retin 
herself of those little coquetries, which every 
pretty girl uses, in a more or less degree, in the 
Seal by © cingle-cuuth—-n0 gee quae 

y a single 0 
of its essai ‘beomplag thes a mirror had beey 
consulted—while her plain white robe was uw 
adorned by zone or riband. 

“Oh, Ada! dearest Ada!” said Alfred, as he 
led her to a chair; “can I do aught to ease 
mind. How very pale and sad you look ; te 
if you think it would answer purpose for me 
to pursue your brother, and im my error,” 

“ No, Alfred, none.” we . 

“Well, but something must be and, 
indeed, that is the only = I can fix upon.” 

“Yes, something must be done, and now, Ab 
fred, I require a proof of your regard for me, and 
one to which you must sacrifice, what I belier 


to be most cherished hopes.” 
* y to make any sacrifice that wil 
brin to your bosom.” : 


« k you, dear Alfred; it is, indeed, 
your power todo much. Stay,’ she continued, 
seeing that he was about to pork, “ stay, and 
hear me. When I told you I loved you, hws 
happy ; | did not know the trial that awaited me; 
a gay and free heart was mine, and that I gave 

ou 9 ~ 


. . 
‘‘ And that gift I prize beyond all earthl 
Ada; I will be wnbp oft as far Se 
man’s power. I will be father, brother, all toyou; 
only give me an opportunity to prove my sit 


cerity.”” 

“+f believe you; I firmly believe you, and now 
entreat you for a of it. Alfred, 1 demand 
your forgiveness for an unconscious fault, an im- 
perative duty calls me from you—I trust, not fer- 
ever. ‘Then if you would not add fresh 
a heart so 
tell me that you will bear a 
with patience and resignation,’ 

“ Ada, my life! Ada! what do you 
Surely you cannot dream of driving me from you. 
You not what you ask ; you are in grief 

other’s conduct, and your 


in sorrow for your br 
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have a sacred mission to perform, and I would 
make m as easy as possible—for tread 
eal, ia Slenven's help, let what difficul- 
earth present themselves. From you 
my father 1 expect some. They ma 
ailict my mind ; they may weaken, but they shall 
not destroy my resolution. 1 look for my sup- 
port from im who hath said, ‘ When the poor 
gad needy seek water, aud there is none, and 
their faileth for thirst, I, the God of Israel, 
will pot them.’ bd - 
* Your calmness astonishes and alarms me. 
Now that my hopes have been so nearly realized, 
you will not tell me that they must be 
relinquished ? Do not fence your heart with 
Sleicism enough to prevent your seeing that such 
smandate would make me supremely wretched. 
No, Ada, I will not believe there is any dut 
which should empower you to create so —~ 
misery in my breast, though, perhaps your ele- 
rated ideas may rend a tnsomsible to it.” 
“You wrong me, Al ; but I cannot become 
your wife while my brother wanders, in his mis- 
takén pride, an outcast from humanity and re- 
“ Why pot; will your remaining single recall 
him, thi 3; or is it because, unhappily, my 
hand wounded him. Ada, on my knees, I be- 
seech you to become my wife, even as you pro- 
mised ; » then, we will seek your brother. 
Oh, Ada! have pity on me, and say you will.” 
“Pray do you have pity. on me, Alfred,” she 
exclaimed, bursting into tears, and throwing her- 
self into his arms. ‘ Do not break my heart by 
witnessing your grief. I must not suffer any in- 
clination to draw me from the will of Heaven. 
Your grief only adds to mine, but I cannot alter 
determination.” ify 


“ And what is that determination.” —~ 

one seek m aw ore in = haune of 
» ina Jow, solemn tone, 
ber fortitade heen as thoagh the holiness of 
her endowed Le with superior — 
of mind. “To implore, on bended knees, his 
tetarn to the faith he has abandoned; and by 
holding forth the sacred promises of his Redeemer, 
to draw him from the snares of the heathen. 
Tis true, I am a weak, unskilful girl; but He 
who dropped manna in a wilderness, _ k ew 
words to my tongue; and He who called to 
Steal open hen wha pes of tnonghts ander 
, upon with puri t, up- 

Tightness of intention.”* raf te 
“Ada, your enthusiastic affection for your 
blinds your better reason. Your father 
never consent to your yourself to 
the fatigue of such an expedition, and the hazard 
Se cals nee when left to the merey of those 


— e is not the danger you may at first ima- 
~ The Indians pls me completely under 

command, and thstanding he was treat- 
¢d with violence, they evinced no desire to re- 
taliate. My father, it is true, may, for a time, re- 
fuse his sanction, but standing, as I fear he does, 
onthe verge of eternity, he wil! not, when it is 
[ietoriy maproumnted 20S, reject any virtuous 
te Jead his son to the ways of religion and 


»” 
* 


“I cannot agree with you, Ada; itis true, pa- 
Tental feelings may ephall pear father in your 


absence ; the hope of reclaiming an erring child 
may lessen, although it cannot dispel his anxiety 
for your fate; but where is my help, or my sup- 
port. Ada, I implore you to banish all ceremo- 
nious scruples, and give me a right to accompany 
you. 

“ Heaven knows no foolish coyness should 
part us, could your presence be of service; but, 
alas! it might only mar my project. Drayton’s 
is a strange heart; and if I sought him in the 
character of wife to that man whose arm was 
raised against him, all my supplications would 
be fruitless. Believe me, Alfred, all my chance 


. is to go alone and unaided, at least unaided by 


so near a friend. Nicholas shall accompany me; 
he always had a certain degree of influence with 
Drayton; indeed, the more [ reflect upon the 
matter, the less the hazard seems.”’ 

Alfred believed that he had never known 
misery until now; he could only hope that Mr. 
Mowbray would interdict her departure, or that 
Nicholas should, on his return, bring such in- 
telligence as might induce her to abandon her 
desi 


Late in the evening the Black reached Enes- — 
dale, and gave an account of al] he had witnessed, 
When his tale was told, he gave Ada the pa- 
per he had found upon the grass. It ran as 
follows :-— 


“My Sister, . 

Much as I despise the customs of thy race and 
mine, yet the natural feelings of our hearts I 
freely acknowledge; as the dove cherishes her 
young, so is thy remembrance cherished by me; 
to indulge my affection for thee, did I steal to 
the home I have renounced. Nicholas tells me 
that my reception there was caused ‘by the igno- 
rance of events which took place after our mo- 
ther’s death—so let that pass. I fain would have 
seen thee alone—but now, farewell. Wilt thou 
not sometimes think on me, when the leaf is in 
the bud—when the blossom decks the shrab— 
when the ripe corn falls to the earth, and when _ 
the hoar frost encrusts the tree—let the image of 
thy brother visit thee in thy dreams; and thou 
shalt come to mine as the only feeling of mature 
— I imbibed in-my days of childhood—fare- 
well,” 


* Father, Alfred !”’ she exclaimed, as she con- 
cluded the billet; “I implore you, as you value 
my peace of mind, my sneaill| happiness, detain 
me not from my brogher; does he not love me? 
Oh! he has been misled—infatuated, or he would 
not have left us. Father! dear father! suffer me 
to pursue my brother; let me be the humble in- 
a under pope to ao aad cal latter 

ays of thy life; to uct your igal child 
to your arms, and make your heart to sing for 
; > 


“« Ada, my precious child!” he said, clasping 
her in his arms ; “‘ inestimable boon of a merciful 
Providence, who, if he has stricken me in one 
child, has made me. more than amends in an- 
other. I honour your piety, your affection ; but 
I must not my only comfort. No, no, 
Ada! you must not follow the generous dictates 
of your soul. Offer your prayers for the restora- 





tion of your brother; and through the merey of 
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Heaven, they may prevail, and he be reseued 
from the snares which encom him,” . 

** My father, seek not to restrain me; there is 
an inward monitor, which tells me if I under- 
take this mission, I shall succeed. Oh! reflect 
‘upon the happiness that would be mine if I at- 
tained so precious an object; and the misery I 
must ever feel from knowing that one so dear to 
me is living an outcast from civilized society— 
self-exiled the delights of home, and above 
al), an alien to that church, which has for its 
head ‘Him that sitteth upon the circle of the 
earth, who spreadeth out the heavens as a cur- 
tain.’ Do not, I entreat you, refuse me; for, 
although you should do so now, I will renew my 
supplications to you again and again; I will 
cast off every selfish wish of ease, every dear 
affection of my bosom, until I have at least at- 
tempted to awaken the voice of nature in my 
poor, misguided brother’s heart.” 

It is needless to recapitulate al] Ada’s efforts 
to gain the approval of her father. Often, her 
heart sank at the apparent impossibility of its 
ever being granted to ~s Whule nights did she 
spend without sleep, reflecting in what way she 
should proceed to draw him to her wishes. At 
times it crossed her mind that it would be better 
for her to depart secretly, but she shrank from 
such a step. Her father was gradually becom- 
ing weaker, and she too well knew that the dere- 
liction of his son was an arrow in his heart which 
kept him from peace. Each day she~renewed 
her efforts, and at length the invalid, lured by 
the sanguine representations of his daughter, half 
consented. She consulted with Nicholas on the 
most probable method of discovering the tarrying- 
place of the tribe into which her brother had been 
adopted. He readily entered into her plans, and 
she soon had the satisfaction of knowing the part 
of the Ohio, on whose banks they now fixed their 
wigwams. This intelligence obtained, she re- 
solved to make a decisive effort for her father’s 
unreserved sanction. She entered his chamber, 
and with prayers and tears besought him to yield 
to her desires. Her perseverance gained the 
mastery, and he reluctantly yielded. 

“Should I die, Ada, before your return, how 
will it be with me in the last sad hour, when I 
cast my eyes around, and behold not my daughter, 
my pious child t” — 

“ Dear father, hope better! if, indeed, that 
hard trial should be so near, Heaven, in its mercy, 
will guide my steps homeward, and your parting 
moments be soothed by both your children. 
Father, as Jacob prospered, with the blessing of 
his parent, so may I—give it, therefore, that my 
undertaking may be hallowed ; then should peril 
await me, | shall have that within which shall 

rve me from vain conceits or fears. Your 
lessing, my father! your blessing!” 

She sank upon her knees. The invalid raised 
himself, and gazed with holy fondness upon her, 
as fair and innocent she bent before him, and 
thus devoted herself to rescue a brother from the 
paths of darkness ; and while he uttered blessings, 
fervid and sincere, from that saered font—a fa- 
ther’s heart—a glad assurance fell upon his soul, 
that his Ada’s efforts would not sink to earth, 
even though no proof of their efficacy was given 
to mortal eyes. ‘ 





* “There ita Book, : 
By Seraphs writ with beams of heavenly light; 
On which the eyes of God, not tarely look, ~ i 
A chronicle of actions just and bright.” 


With a calmness which could only be obteig: 
ed from a reliance upon a Superior Being, dig 
Ada prepare for her journey. But how shall-ve 
describe her lover’s feelings. Madly he® 
himself before her and besought her to - 
her rash purpose—entreated her topity his situs 
tion and not doom him to agony and 
but in vain; her heart bl 
solution was unshaken. : 

“ Go, Alfred,’’ she said,**to your happy home, 
Let the society of your parents and sisters com. 
"bomen y6u for the loss of-one who is withheld 

y sacred duty from claiming a portion of their 
affection, and-who more keenly feels the 
of her lot from the sorrow it obliges her to in- 
flict upon one who is so deservedly dear to her, 
Go, dear friend, and in merey spare me from the 
dreadful task of bidding you farewell.” ©. 

* You are mi Ada, if you I 
will —_ ees home without you. Yourf. 
ther does not deny me the name o » though ° 
you may that of husband. Here ie ‘that 
will acquaint you with my determination.” 

Ada read it. It contained a recital of the a 
happy events which marred his happiness, and 
concluded thus :—** As in my present frame of 
mind it would be impossible for one to attend to 
any business, and as you must be aware that I 
endure extreme anxiety, I trust my respected 
father and mother will not disapprove of my in- 
tention of remaining at Enesdale until Adare 
turn. Mr. Mowbray is scarcely able to leave 
his chamber, and it will afford my heart the only 
consolation it can admit of to share and enli 
en his grief. 1 send my love to Rose and Emily. 
Tell little George I shall be home in time to ee 
lebrate his birth day,;&ec. 

Atrrep Berrineton.” 

“* Heaven bless you, Alfred,’ she emphatically 
exclaimed, “ you have eased me of one pe 
you will supply my place with my poor 4 
Oh! bless you—bless you!” 

Finding after numerous attempts the impossi- 
bility of drawing our heroine from her determi- 
nation, orders were given to insure her comfort 
when travelling. _ A low vehicle, to be drawn 
by two horses, was ured. It was 
that their course might be in part through woods 
where a carriage could not and in that case 
it must be abandoned, and the horses resorted to. 
Jane, with a fearful heart, arranged refreshments 
for the self-deyoted wanderers, and Ada 
not a packet of trinkets to t to 
Indians, sans amiga find if noes necessary t 
conciliate. are - 

At length all was in iness, yet diffiealt 

was it forAda to appoint the day on which she 
meant to set forth; often as it rose to her lips her 


for him, but her re. 
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ne - 
the path herdaty seemed to point out. But, 
fot hat unutterable sorrow reigned in the part- 
ing hour. woe: those ized * 
] from the Weak agoni ni 
«hearin essayed to speak of comfort, i 


woken sighs told too plainly how much her ronda 


jags wete at variance. ‘Father I sh 

yo and you shall hold yourson 
your anms—you shall rejoice that we pure 
with so little suffering—so great a joy. Alfred 
you will take care of my father, I know you will 
wiilicome home.” . 

Ada,” said the weeping father, “if you should 
never see your home—if my darling should find 
ber in the wilderness—her by the 


wk”—— 
ish such. gloomy thoughts, 


“Dear father, 
idiwill be well. Farewell ell. Soon I 


tall be here with joy and gladness all around 
” 


“i Mowbray wept over her as he held her in 
asad embrace—in silence Jane and Rachel kiss- 
edand embraced her—a-solemn feeling stealing 
over all. as they beheld this fair young being leave_ 
her father and her lover’s arms. Once more she 
saffered Alfred to hold her to his bursting heart 
ud kiss her clear forehead. ; 
“You will forget the sorrow I have.occasion- 
edyou Alfred, and be ason to my poor father.” 
“{ will, 1 will, my dearest Ada; but you 
lave indeed imposed a heavy trial on me.” 
*Lhave, I know Ihave. But you'll forgive 
pe, aod now farewell to all—to you, my father— 
to you Alfred—to all.” ot Tes 
She sprang into the carriage in which Nicholas 
was seated. “* Drive on!” she exclaimed, “‘quick- 
lymquickly.’’ ; 
She was obeyed. The horses proceeded rapid- 
ly—as they came in front of the house, she waved 
hethandkerchief in the air; it was observed by 
he weeping group who stood in the portico; they 
mswered the token of ition—another mo- 
neat and she was out of sight. No friend whom 
det griefs could pain, save Nicholas. Freely 
the gave way to the gush of wo which gathered 
inher bosom ; yet not long did she yield indul- 
grace to her feelings: she recalled her own cou- 
and sought to preserve that of Nicholas’ 
. But the home she had quitted was in- 
teed sad and desolate. el spoke 
butin whispered tones, and the desolated father 
‘wemed overpowered by the intensity of his grief. 
iifred tried to cheer the little fa y, and, per- 
laps, his efforts were as efficacious as those of 
most young men might have been. But Ada, the 
tader and assiduous nurse—the gentle director— 
the lively her place 
¥as not to be supplied. age a -~ 
favourite gagden, but the jon which might 
lave charmed. him when she shared it had lost 
is power to amuse. Keenly he felt 


“* How ill the scene that offers rest, 
“ And heart that cannot rest agree.” 


Nicholas and Ada on their journey 
Bae ack cpend co Sekinnnne ah he gach by 
Thich they had to travel would-admit of. On 
te two first nights they fared tolerably well ; 
_at the habitations of their kindred 
e admiration of Ada’s affectionate 


on, was 





heroism, which these early settlers of the wilder- 
ness testified, was ardent and sincere; and the 
sympathy she experienced from the éntertainers 
of her own sex fell on her soul like the balm on 
Gideon’s fleece. May the unaffected and genu- 


ine hos 
change 


— which she enjoyed never be ex- 
for the glare of false politeness. May 


the lessons of history warn us in our march of ci- 
vilization, that what we gain in refinement we 
may lose in integrity—that while we weave the 


n 


roses of elegance and — we may rémember 


ot to ennervate ourselves by their sweets, lest 


we bend beneath the noble exertions for which 
we are destined. No glare of compliments daz- 


led Ada—a warm cordiality told her she was 


welcome and made her feel her temporary resting 
place a home—and when, on the second morning, 
she left the abode in which she had passed the 


ight, and was informed that her next: lodgin 


must be beneath the canopy of Héaven, her ki 
hostess shed tears. Adaalmost wished she had 


n 
o 
d 


her. Through the day the 


ot met with so much friendship, as it served 
nly to soften her; she was prepared to meet 
anger, but the piiy of a stranger overpowered 
journeyed by the 


borders of an interminable forest, uninterrupted. 
Silence reigned around; Ada had now time to 


arran 
-Mitted to 


a 
d 


her thoughts, which the anxiety to be per- 
rsue her brother had hitherto kept in 

state of agitation. Several times during the 
ay they halted to refresh their weary sand 


partake of the refreshments which Jane had pre- 
pared. Towards evening they alighted when a 
convenient spot offered to pass the night. Nicho- 


las kindled a fire; but how did she 


repose. Ada, 


the beautiful, gentle and tender Ada, rested be- 
neath the spreading trees, a mantle thrown on the 
earth her only couch, and Nicholas keéping watch 


while she sle 


when she awoke she took the 


post as sentinel, while her faithful attendant 


sought the rest he needed. 
‘tho 


Then she set her 
ts reverting to her father and her home ;. 


and well did she, in those lone moments, ap 

ciate the lessons of forbearance which her aunt 
had imparted to her. The next day, and the 
next, passed on; still the magnificent scenes of 


nature alone met their view. 


The majestie wa- 


ters of the Ohio flowing through wood and vale, 
even as it does now. Ages pass away and leave 
it as before ; while she who gazed upon it then, 
in hope and fear, is gone, her very existence no 


more remembered. 


owards the evening of the 


sixth day the wee of the Indians appeared 


in view. 


in Ada’s breast, her frame trembled, her 


Then fears unknown before sprang up 


to 


became parched, and she was scarcely able to 


proceed. Not long were their fi 


concealed 


from the Aborigines of the land. A shout, which 


they were perceived, and seve 


re-echoed by the surrounding hills, told them 
of the tribe a 


im view. ‘ Now heart be firm,” thou 


Ada. As she urged her jaded steed forward, vari- 
ous sounds mingled with the dashing water-fall 


and rustling leaves. The settin 


d 


d 


sun threw a 
r tint on the countenances of the Red Men 
ey approached, making them seem more hi- 
ous in our heroine’s sight, who now recalled 


that courage whieh she knew was needed. 


Settle lane 
Falsehood is often rocked by truth, but she soon 


| outgrows her cradle, and discaids her nurse- 
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YOU CAN'T MARRY YOUR GRANDMOTHER. 
BY T. HAYNES BAYLY, ESQ. - 


Tue most wretched of children is the spoiled 
child—the pet who is under no subjection, aod 
who gets all the trash for which his little mouth 
waters. -"T'is he who bamps his head, in the 
act of going somewhere he was forbidden to ap- 
proach ; *tis he whose little stomach aches 
considerably in consequence of eating too many 
sweet things, coaxed out of the cupboard of a 
fond but injudicious mother. 

Spoil the boy, and what are we to expect of 
the man? Will the dog be well-behaved, which 
was let to go his own way when a puppy? Will 
the steed be steady in harness, if, when a colt, 
no care was taken of it? ‘The spoiled boy inevi- 
tably becomes the wilful man, and with the wil- 
fulness comes discontent. 

Unfortunately, those who have always been ac- 
eustomed to find others yield to them, and to 
have their own way, become habitually selfish, 
and utterly regardless of the feelings and wishes 
of those about them. Self-gratifaction is natu- 
rally the first wish of the child; but it is the 
fault of parents, if, by injudicious indulgence, the 
man is led to anticipate that,as everybody yield- 
ed to him in boyhood, everybody must yield in af- 
ter life. 

Frederick Fairleigh was the spoiled child of 
his family, the a of three children, and 
the only boy. He was the pet of both father and 
mother, and being lively, intelligent, and good- 
looking, he soon a favourite. Spoiled in 
infancy, he was unmanageable in boyhood, and 
wilful, and self-sufficient in the early days of ma- 
turity. Master Frederick havin n used to 
his own way, it was not likely that Mr. Freder- 
ick would voluntarily relinquish so agreeable a 
privilege. At college, therefore, he continued 
and matured the habit of idleness, which had 
been censured, but never sufficiently corrected at 
school. 

As for stady, he never got further than “ stud,” 
and was much more frequently seen in a scarlet 
hunting-coat, than in his sombre academic cos- 
tume. The idle man at Oxford during term time 
is not likely to do much at home during 
the vacation—Frederick Fairleigh did none. Ere 
he ceased to be in years a boy, he became what 
is termed a “ lady’s man,” flirting with all the 
pretty girls he met, and encouraged to flirt by 
many a married dame old enough to be his mo- 
ther. Petted and spoiled by everybody, Freder- 
ick became the especial favourite of his grand fa- 
ther, Sir Peter Fairleigh, and spent much more 
of his time at Oakly Park than at his father’s 
house. - 

Before young Fairleigh was one-and-twenty 
his father died, and being then the immediate 
heir to Sir Peter’s baronetcy and estates, he natur- 
ally became a greater favourite than ever. One 
precept the old gentleman was perpetually preach- 
ing to his grandson: he advocated an early mar- 
riage, and the more evidently the youth fluttered, 
butterfly fashion, from flower to flower, enjoying 
the present without a ht of the future, 
the more strenuously did Sir Peter urgé the 


point. 
The spoiled child had no notion of relinquish- 





ef 
a8 


iest girl of the county; and when 
ronet saw the handsome pair i 
all the morning, and sittin 
night, he secretly exulted in 


it 


eT in 
probable 


the young couple: but Frederick Fai 
tainly never had in 80 many words disti 
wway, 00 yous bed shready clapeed, Cones 
away, two years al e , and 
Frederick certainly commed attached to Mara, 
yet, when other pretty people came in-his 
he still flirted in a manner not quite justifiable ¢ 
one who had a serious attachment, nay almostig 
engagement elsewhere. - 

oor Sir Peter did not manage matters well; 
indeed, with the best intentions in the world, ke 
made them worse. It was not likely that on 


ately have brought matters to the desired point, 
—for Frederick, though not quite aware of it 
himself, devotedly loved the fair Maria. But 
she, like the rest of the world, had assisted 
spoil him: she had been too accessible, too 
ly won; and really eo him whovhad paid ber 
such marked attention, Frederick had never seen 
a look or @ word bestowed upon another which 
could ~ him the op ew —- A 
pang of jealousy would probably have at once 
— his eyes to the state, of his own heat. 
ut always kindly received by Maria, and always 
happy in her soctety, the spoiled child saw in ber 
kindness, and in her smiles, nothing beyond the 
voluntary and unsolicited preference which he 
had been but too well accustomed to feceive from 
others. He was, therefore, never driven by doubt 
or by solicitade to pause and scrutinise 
of a own rye 
astead of ing feigned o 
match, however, Sit Peter 
line of conduct pursued by his volatile 
by continually 


ition to the 
the 


and, 
, 
harping on the subject, he at 
a made the wilful young man believe t 
of all disagreeable things in the world, a mar 
riage with the woman who was dearest to 


him of all beings on earth, would be the very 


breakfast, after heari 
subject, “how you ‘do 
Denman!” . 
“ Tease you, Fred,” said Sir Peter, “tease you! 
for shame: I am arging you to secare your 
iness.”’ 
“ Surely, sir,” he replied, * there is plenty 


time,—I am still 


very young. ‘ 
“ Young Sir !—you are a boy, Sir; a boy 
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pdgmen t and discretion, a very child, Sir, and 

what's worse, a spoiled child.” : 

_# Well,” said Frederick, laughing, “ don’t be 

mgry » if lam a spoiled child the fault is not 
” 


we Yes, it is Fred—I say it is, things that 
ge teally good of their kind are not so easily 
” 


#|adeed !” said Frederick, with a look of in- 
nocent surprise, and, taking -- Sir Peter’s gold 
atch, which lay upon the table, he opened it, 
ga pretended to poke about the wheels. 

«| see what you mean, you satirical monkey,” 
qied Sir Peter, laughing; “* give me my watch, 
Sir, and let me now -tell you that where there is 
mal good sense and stability, the man will ve 
000 


to get rid of the selfishness—yes, Fred, 
Jam sorry to repeat it, selfishness was my word 
=the selfishness and self-importance, resulting 
fom over-indulgence in childhood.” 
“| wonder then any one should care about a 
sifish, consequential fellow, like myself,” said 
Frederick. ' 


“You mean to insinuate that ae have been 

mdi area general favourite, popular with every- 

body, and well received wherever you go? I 

it, my dear boy, I grant it,—and I should 

the last person to say that I wonder at it; but 

then you have got into one or two scrapes late- 
” 


“How do you mean?” said his grandson ; 
“when and where ?”’ 

“Why, for instance, the Simmonses, with 
vhom you were so intimate; did not Mr. Sim- 
twons ask you rather an awkward question the 
lst time you were there?” 

“He asked me my intentions,” said Frederick, 
“my views with respect to his eldest daughter, 
Daroline—he inquired, in fact, if I was seri- 


“A puz that, hey, Fred?” chuckled the 
baronet, who was not sorry the occurrence had 


“It was awkward, certainly,” said the youth, 
“but how could Igelp it? They invariably en- 
waraged me to go 
lever was more attentive to one daughter than to 
mother.” 

“Possibly not: but depend on it where there 
we unmarried daughters in a family, fathers and 
mothers never e the constant visits of a 

man without calculating probabilities, and 

ing to consequences. However, for Susan 

; I-eare not three straws; I am only 

mXious that a similar occurrence should not de- 
five you of Miss Denman’s society.” 

“That is a very different affair, Sir,” said 

tick ; “* surely Le a not compare Su- 
aria 


id the old man, “ that delights me, 

ng to wy cody whee Aecnag 

your former fancies have 

mere flirtations; but with Maria (as you 

Sy), it is different; you really love her, she is 
woman you select for a wife.” 

“I did not say mf such thing; I have not 

of marriage, | am too young, too unstea- 
4, if you will.” 

“ Unsteady ree a admit,” said Sir Peter, 
‘tugging his shoulders, “ but by no means too 
Young ; besides your father being dead, and your 

9 








the house, and I positively . 





mother having made a second marriage, your 
home as a married man will be so desirable for 
your sisters.” 

“I wonder you never married again, Sir,” said 
Frederick. f 

** You would not wonder,” said Sir Peter feel- 
ingly, “‘ had you witnessed my happiness with 
the woman I loved; never tell me that taking a 
second = a is complimentary to the eed It is 
a taciteulogium onthe eS state J grant you: 
but I conte it anything rather than.a air 
ment to the indivjdual in whose place you put a 
successor. They who have loved and who 
been beloved like myself, cannot imagine the 
possibility of meeting with similar happiness in 
a second union. Plead the passions if you will 
as an apology for second marriage, but never talk 
of the affections; at least never name the last 
and the happiness which _ enjoyed in her so- 
ciety, as a reason why you lead a second bride by 
the tombstone of your first, and vow at the altar 
to love and to cherish her.” 

“ Why, my dear Sir, can there be any harm 
in a man’s marrying a second wife?” 

* Not a bit of its I am speaking of it as a mat- 
ter of feeling, not of duty; in faet, I only give 
you my own individual feelings, without a no- 
tion of censuring others. But were I about to 
marry, Maria Denman is the woman I shoald 
choose.” i 

“I wish you would then, my dear Sir,” said 
Frederick, carelessly, “ for then I might enjoy 
her society without the dread of being talked in- 
to a marriage.’ = With these words he left the 
room, and Sir Peter cogitated most uncomforta- 
bly over the unsatisfactory résult of the conver- 


sation. 

The next day Frederick Fairleigh was off to 
some races which were held in the neighbour- 
hood, and as if to show a laudable spirit, and to 
prove that he was.master of his own actions, he 
avoided Maria Denman as much as possible, and 
flirted with a new acquaintance—the beantiful 
widow of an officer. 

e Bit Peter was in despair; Maria who was an 
ofphan, “andyhad been entrusted to his guardian- 
ship, was on a visit to Oakly Park, and in her 
pensive countenance and abstracted manner, he 

lainly saw that his ward was really attached to 
Frederick, and was hurt and distressed by his 
extraordinary conduct. 

“I wish our Frederick would come home,” 
said Sir Peter, who had been watching his ward, 
while she diligently finished a cat’s left whisker 
in a worsted work-stool which was fixed in her 
embroidery frame. 

“* Our Frederick !”” said Maria, starting. 

‘** Yes, my dear, our Frederick; did you not 
know he was in love with you ?” 

“I hope I am not apt to fancy young men are 
in love with me Sir Peter, and certainly Mr. 
Fairleigh has never given me any reason to——” 

“ Stop, stop, no fibs,” said the Baronet. 

“ He has never told me that a ”* Maria 

‘“* He has never formally pen for you; is 
that what you mean to say ?” 

** Decidedly.” : 

“* And never will, if we don’t make him but 
do you mean to say that he has never given you 
reason to suppose that he loved you ?” 
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“Pray, my dear jan,”’ said Maria, eva- 
ding a direct reply, * look at your grandson; you 
must be aware that his attentions are lavished 
indiscriminately on every young lady he gets ac- 
quainted with. Words and looks that might be 
seriously interpreted with others, evidently mean 
nothing with him. He—he gives it out that he 
is not a marrying man.” 

“ Nota marrying man! how I hate that phrase! 
No man’s a marrying man till he meets with the 
woman that he really wishes to marry. And if 
men are not marrying men, I’d be glad to know 
what they are}—a pack of reprobate rogues! As 
to Frederick I’m determined ~ 

“* Pray make no rash resolves respecting your 
grandson, Sir Peter—especially in any fatter in 
which you may think I am concerned.” 

“I tell you what, Maria, I know you love him,” 
said Sir Peter. “1 see his attentions have won 
your heart. You have been, and are, quite right 
to endeavour to hide. your feelings, but it is all 
in vain; I see as plain as possible that you are 
dying for the ungrateful, foolish, abominable 
fellow.” 

“ Oh Sir!” cried Maria, rising in confusion, 
but she again sank into her chair, and covering 
her face with her hands, burst into tears. 

* Do not think me cruel and unkind, Maria,” 
said the old gentleman,. seating himself by her 
side and taking her hand ; “ you are very dear to 
me, you and my grandson are the two beings on 
earth who engross my affections; and believe me 
Frederick devotedly loves you.” 

Maria shook her head, and eontinued weep- 


"Sony weeks had elapsed, and young Fairleigh 


was still absent from Oakly Park. Maria had, 
however resumed her cheerfulness, and Sir Peter 
seemed less annoyed than might have been ex- 
pected at his grandson’s evident determination 
not to follow his advice. To account for this 

we must state, that Sir Peter having acci- 
dentally been obliged to search for some book in 
Frederick’s apartment had discovered several 


matters that,convinced him of his attachment to 
his ward, and those presumptive yong 
been made known to Maria, she had made a ful 


confession of the state of her heart. A print, 
which when exhibited io a portfolio in the draw- 
ing-room had been pronounced a perfect resem- 
blance of the then absent Maria, had been secret- 
ly taken from the portfolio, and was now disco- 
vered in FPrederick’s room. By its side was a 
withered nosegay, which Maria recognised as one 
that she had gathered and given to him; and in 
the same place was found a copy of verses ad- 
dressed “ to Maria,” and breathing forth a lover’s 
fondest vows. 

All this amounted to nothing as proofs that 
Frederick Fairleigh was in duty bound to marry 
the said Maria Denman. In a court of justice no 
jary would have adjudged damages, in a suit for 

reach of promise of marriage, on such trivial 

s as these ; but they served toshow Maria 

that he who had thus treasured op her resem- 

blance could not be al r indi nt to her, 

and she at last felt relieved from the humiliating 

idea that she loved one who had never for a mo- 
ment thought seriously about her. 

Sir Peter and his ward were now often clc- 


—— 


seted together, and one day after an u usually 
long diseusssion, she said, : - 

“ Well, Sir Peter, 1 can say no more’; J egy. 
en dear good girl 

“ There’s a dear good girl!”’ cried the old 
affectionately kioning he s aif now well 
happy in spite of him. But now formy plang, 
It will never do to stay here at Oakly Park sith 
all these servants to wonder and chatter; no, no, 
To-morrow you and I, and your maid and 
confidential man, will go to Bognor, the quietest 
place in the world, and we’ll have nice lodgi 
near the sea, and 1’]] write to that miserable boy 
to come and meet us.”’ Pa 

Maria looked rather grave, but Sir Peter, 
chuckling with delight, gave her another kiss, 
and then went to expedite their departure, and to 
write a letter to his grandson. 

Fairleigh, who now began to get very tired of 
the fascinating widow, was yawning over a late 
breakfast when his grandfather’s letter was laid 
before him. 

“ Ah,” thought he, “ more good advice I sup- 
pose, urging me to marry. One thing at all 
events I’m resolved on, never to marry a widow: 
if people would but let me alone, really Maria 
after all is—but what says the Baronet?” 


My Dear Granpson, 

Finding that all my good advice has been 
thrown away, and at length perceiving that you 
never intend to invite me to your wedding, I now 
write to announce my own, and request you with 
all speed to hasten to Bognor, where we are es- 
tablished at Beach Cottage, and where nothing’ 
but your presence is wanting to complete the 
happiness of your affectionate grandfather, 

Perer Fainueien. 


** Astonishing ! of all men in ide world 
the very last!” Well, there was se in won- 
dering; Frederick hastily packed up, and was 
very shortly on his way to Bognor to pay his re- 
spécts to the new-married couple. Qn inquiring 
for * Beach Cottage” he. wagadiregged-to a pic- 
presque abode, the very deal of a house to 

honey-moon” in; and he was immediately ush- 
ered into the presence of the Baronet, who was 
sitting alone in a charming apartment which look- 


ed LS ag the sea. 

e meeting oecasioned ittle awk ward- 
ness on both sides, and it was to Freder 
ick when Sir Peter rose to leave the room, say- 
ing, “ there is a lady who will expect to be made 
acquainted with you.” $ 

“ Yes, Sir,” said Frederick, “pray permit me 
to pay ‘my respects—to—to ask her ae ; 
ray, Sir, present me to—my grandmother. 
. Sit Peter left the room, and Frederick half ia- 
clined to view the marriage in a ridigulous light, 
s*t wondering what sort of old Id have 
keen fool enough to enter the Btate so late 
in life. He heard a footstep slowly approach the 
reom,( decrepid, thought he); a hand toucb- 
ed the lock of the door: it opened; and Maria stood 
before him elothed in white. x 
She advanced towards him with a smile, held 
out her hand, and weleomed him to Beach Cot 


tage. ’ 
o Good heavens !” cried Frederick, sinking 00 
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a 

and turning as pale as a sheet, “is it 
able! I—I roe thte-—fool, idiot, madman 
that J have been ; but oh ! Maria, how could you 
’ to such a sacrificet You must have 
joown, you mugs have seen my attachment. Yet, 
no, 80, Ihave no right to complain, J alone have 
been to e 1? 

Sir Peter had followed the young lady into the 
room; she hastily retreated to the window, and 
the Baronet in apparent amazement addressed his 

2 


« What means this language addressed to that 
lady, Sir; a lady you avoided when I wished 
to address her, and now that she is lost to 
you for ever, you insult her by a declaration of 
attachment.” 

“Sir Peter,” said the spoiled child, springing 
fom the sofa, “if you were not my father’s fa- 
ther I” 

“Well, what would you do, young man ?” 

“But you are!”’ cried Frederick, “‘ you are, 
ad what avails expostulation,”’ and he sank again 
a the sofa choking with agitation. 

“Pray young man,” said Sir Peter, “ control 

emotions, and as to rage, don’t give way to 
itwere you to kill me, you could not marry my 
widow ” “a 


“Not marry her—could not, -were she free !” 
cied Frederick, as the utter hopelesnees of the 
case flashed upon him. 

“No, my dear boy, no, not even if she were 

” a — . 


“I would !”” shouted outh. t 
a if I were in my grave, you 


“J could! E would ! I will !” eried Frederick. 

“What! marry your grandmother !’ . 

“Yes!” said Fairleigh, clenching his fists, 
ad almost foaming at the mouth, “ yes, I repeat 


tte ” = 
Sees impossible to hold out any longer. Sir 
Peter and Maria burst into immoderate a, 


which only increased the agitation of the sufferer, 
wnti] Sir Peter wiping his eyes, said, 
“Go to her boy, go to her; my plan has an- 
swered, as I thought it would, you will be a 
y fellow in spite of your folly.” 
ia earnestly im u her ver 
mind that she had mostrel y yi to the 
persuasions of her guardian, inrecicring this lit- 
tle drama to be got up for his edification ; and 
Frederick having row experienced the anguish 
which he"would have endured had he really lost 
ia, proved by his steady devotion the stren 
attachment. “ Beach ane a was retain- 
élasthe residence of Mr. and Mrs. Frederick 
irleigh during the honey-moon, and Sir Peter 
at their wedding. 
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THE SCHOOL-FELLOWS. 
BY MISS MARY &. MACMICHAEL. 


Everne Montcatrn, and Walter Brook, were 
educated in one college. Eugene was the elder, 
by two years, and possessed of a large fortune. 
Scarcely had he passed the ‘of boy- 
hood ; but he was tall, for his years, and his per- 
son, though not matured, was elegantly formed 
he had a free gait, and elastic step; gaiety and 
hamour was the predominant expression of his 
face. His eyes were deep-blue, quick, glancing, 
and brilliant; his features were small and ‘re- 


» gular, his mouth wore the most mischievous ex- 


pression in the world; and his flaxen hair clus- 
tered in natural ringlets around his forehead. 
The arrogance of wealth—that ove ing su- 
periority with which the poor are looked down 
upon from the mighty elevation created by a few 
splendid baubles (when gold speaks all tongues 
are silent) is far from being confined to matured 
existence. That perfection of moral » 80 
naturally ascribed to childhood; that brightness 
of the young spirit so cherubic, so shadowless, 
with which we are wont to invest the fresh and 
frolic beings, around whom the ineffable glory of 
= life is yet thrown! Alas! it is only adream! 
ith his just perception of wearing a better " 
or ing higher ne aoe ceo vedeat dren 
will lord it over his fellow, and taunt him with 
his hambler condition. To Eugene, wealth and 
family gave the prerogative of inso ab 
although a wild, reckless boy, he was 
this taint. Gifted with unusual talent, 
to no controul, he was the v spirit 
frolic; and yet, there was a redeeming 
in his character—an intense ardour 
at times, in the pursuit of higher ob and a 
richness of pure feeling, gushing, like frequent 
and bright fountains, along his erring and uncer- 
tain path, that elevated him far above the com- 
mon herd. His oe alt oad 
portions, seemed at times dil and i 
with the e of his nature. His usually gay 
and careless features, could assume an intense 
expression ; his laughing blue eye, could darken, 
with deep and troubled Feeling : and the veins in 
his fair forehead, swell and recede with strong 
or contending emotion. Walter Brooks was his 
class and room-mate; and so unlike (th ber 
friend ee 
moon-light. In form, Walter was as asin 
disposition. His forehead was pale and 
Oe, el auburn hair, a 

softly pencilled eye-brows, seemed a temple 

i to thought. Thqpghtful and reserved be- 
yond his years—seldom mingling in gaiety, he 


sures, which he courted with assiduity. 
was with him—a habit; and indulgence in the 
dreams of the visionary—a passion. 
Stare upisitcC peony. singled with und 

a spirit , mi ’ 
all his setions. The tarn of his mind 
his forming man friendships at school ; aside from . 
his attachment for Montcairn, he Jittle 
in common with others. Their seemed 
moulded, and mingled by circumstances. Walter, 


* 
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too, had pride, arising from a consciousness of 
mental superiority, which made him, unwisely, 
refer the respect, to the love of those by whom 
was surrounded. And while his face express- 
ed meekness and gentleness, he nourished in his 
bosom, wild hopes of distinction, and passions, 
fearful when excited, and which vented them- 
selves upon those who aroused them in bitter 
sarcasm and proud defiance. He had these deep 
faults, and yet his failings were forgotten in the 
many noble and generous traits by which they 
were redeemed. He had an open hand, a fran 
heart, and a fearless spirit. Eugene was the 
chief of all the a and games, and possessed 
an unlimited influence over his associates—the 
natural ascendancy of a daring spirit. He called 
in vain u Walter to join them in their various 
scenes of amusement ; the latter pursued his soli- 
tary way, during the hours of relaxation, wholly 
absorbed in the pursuit of science. {n the midst of 
their jokes, his countenance maintained the coldest 
immobility; sometimes he would Jift his clear 
eye from the page he was scanning, and fix it, 
for an almost imperceptible space, upon the tor- 
menting boys, with an expression o scorn. 
He an intimate acquaintance with history, 
the dead languages, and those of the living, most 
pregnant with beauty and usefulfess, and a mass 
of general information, truly surprising for a per- 
son of his years; he had matured and enlighten- 
ed his mind from the great fountain of books— 
those streams so often tainted in their course by 
prejudice or ignorance. 
ree years had passed over the head of each ; 
sprouting beard upon the lip, but 
decision which shone out in moments 
Ity, told that they were entering upon 
fines of manhood. Eugene was the same 
laughter-loving being among his asso- 
as when he/‘first entered upon his duties. 
No excursion of pleasure could be got up with- 
out he joined—it was incomplete if his song, his 
jest, and his pun, were wanting. Time and cir- 
cumstances had likewise had their effect upon 
Walter ; they had not, indeed, changed his cha- 
had called forth new traits, and 
that were. The young men 
_», had begun anxiously to count the slowly lapsing 
» Months and days which must yet separate them 
from the haunts and friends of their childhood. 
Each arrival was sure to bring to Walter the 
. envied package, with the kind wishes and an- 
xious inquiries of his mother and sister, and the 
little w history of domestic affairs from 
the latter. The common recollections of the 
past—the pursuits of the present—and anticipa- 
tions of the future, ia which they indulged, were 
silently aating, ek after link, to the chain that 
bound their tions r. 

“Ea ” said Walter, as they sat convers- 
ing). retiring for the night, “as you have 
no parents looking for you, as a matter of course, 
I 1 expect you to go home and . the 
summer with us; and I will make you ac- 
quainted with a nicé little sister of mine, who 
bears the simple name of Mary; and whose @f- 
fectionate epistles to myself you have so much 
admired.” 


“And this resolution was eventually effected ; 
for the enthusiasm with which it was formed, 





had a holier and deeper fount than the 
flowing of a melancholy temperament. 

«With all my heart, alter,” Eugene 
plied, = ree p> a desire to 
ju or myse meritg of 
Conted, recluse sister.” <r 

All the preliminaries had been setfled ; adien, 
made ; good wishes recapitulated ; and 
to correspond regularly with those left behind, 
Their comrades chatted with—embraced then 
both affectionately—and they wer® gone. The 
bustle and activity of the journey ; its 
strangeness and novelty ; and the light raillery of 
the elder, soon dispelled from their elastic minds, 
whatever of melancholy had begun to 
there at the thoughts of parting, and, ft 4 
forever, from those with whom one of them a 
least had been united in the closest bonds of in. 
timacy. It was a perfect summer’s i 
The wheat, golden from ripeness, swayed grace. 
fully in the light breeze. The slender oaks 
shook their small bells in the air with ceaseless 
motion; the birds, twittering, alighted from the 
full leaved trees, scattering dew-drops fromthe 
branches, as the friends pursued their way. 
Upon the third day ir departure, they 
arrived at their place ination. They enter. 
ed the door—met no one—the tones of 
voices sounded upon thei t; Walter opened 
the door which stood im, and entered 
the ent where the were assem- 
bled “at supper. @There sa mother and 
daughter; the only paniow’ of her solitude 
was Mary—and she was, indeed, all that the 
most sanguine wishes could desire; beautiful as 
day, and adorned with all the worth of heart, 
and susceptibility of an ardent mind. Of the 
world she was ignorant as a child, and long 
learned to think, that the mountain and-the 
which girt her home, encircled all that was w 
knowing or loving in the world. 

“My dear son <p dearest brother!” 
were uttered at once, and Walter was caressing 
his parent and sister by turns. 

“ This,” said he, as Eu advanced in the 
room, “is Eu Montcairn.”, He spoke ina 
tone that seemed to imply, that they were 
familiar with the name; and thewsudden smi 
of even maternal welcome, which irradiated the 
features of the matron, as she raised her eye to 
the y stranger, evinced that she received 
him as the friend of her.son. Upon Mary, who 
had been led by her to take a deep in 
terest in -his character, not a word, nor 
was lost, and a glance of fond approval 
- watchful Walter, that meee 

he growing intimacy of the social ci 
cemented, ar the travellers joined the 
table. Walter was entertainin TS. 
its, 
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pice—a profound melancholy in its intense sweet- 
‘yess, that could dissolve the soul of the listener. 
was entranced ; all that was _ to aoe 

as memo of the past; the joys of home a 
< ; ke per rh nm and trath of a first 
ndship—every cherished hour—every endear- 
a Pi that t he had loved and lost u _— 

is gentle mother, seemed again to live, an 

-~ omfade, as he listened to ths etraine. With- 
at paying any attention to him, and apparently 
yithout any effort to herself%she breathed forth 
gelody after melody, for own pleasure, like 
wme tone nightingale, that, in a home of green 
jares, sings to cheer its solitude -with sweet 
She was lovely as oné of Raphael’s 
Madonna’s ; and, like them, there was a silent 
in her presence that struck the most super- 
feial beholder with astonishment and satisfaction. 
Herhair, of a golden and burnished brown (the 
wloar of the autumnal foliage, illuminated by 
ihe setting sun) fell in gauzy wavings round her 
fe, throat, and shoulders. Her small clear fore- 
head, gleamed with gentle thought; her carved, 
wh, and rosy lips; the delicate moulding of the 
lower part of the face—expressing purity and in- 
iegrity of nature—were all perfectly Grecian. 
The hazel eyes, with their arched lids and dark 
gnowy lashes, pierced the soul with their full 
wi thrilling softness. She was clad in — 

dmpery, pure as virgin snow ; but, pure as t 
gament Sat, it siened a rade disguise to the 
ent softness of the limbs it enfolded. 
The delicate light, that gleamed from the alabas- 
wr lamp, was a faint simile of the ineffable spirit 
love that burned within her transparent frame ; 


ad the one trembling, shining star of even, that 


tates responsively to happy lovers, never 

so divine, as did Mary, to the enraptured 
of Eugene, as he sat there, ardently tracing 

aey movement, And not alone for him 

was this hour the dawn of passionate feeling. 

The same spell was felt in the heart of the maiden, 

wiling the world, and may fe spirit i 

ad immeasurable regions 

One moment their eyes : 

ech other the look of e 


nothing but the 

attraction of the other. 

ly, Mary arose and left the instrument ; 

lowed ; the converséition disturbed his 

éestacy, and he proposed retiring. As 

br closed upon bis retreating figure, Walter 

* Good t, and may you sleep soundly, 

pages e my a from way daihe 
een so long separated, you, my i 

- until idneght.” 
He was now in his chamber—shut out from 


both parties and worship 
oe te the deep 
ed. 


whether thou wrappest th 


tempests to the work of 


of poetry mingles its voice 


and stirs the heart’s dee 
himself upon the bed, after 


asleep; he lay the remaini 
form of 


the inexpressible harmony 
sion was indelibly associ 
lection of the preceding ni 


sembled, and Mary was sitt 


he paused to regard her. 
countenance, an expression 


den and deep confidence. 


thought that the terrors of 


quaintance—for she felt 
to wile the hours 
roof, pl y- It will 
day joyfully 
versation, found him an 
ed. listener, and he was 


midnight; her head resti 
San divested 





pers have departed. 
stillness that prevail- 


h, night ! how intensely beautiful art thou ! 
Whether in the stillness of thy starry —— 
or in the clear, placid and pearly effulgerce 
chaste moon, who. pursues her path alone; or 


ight, 
thy 
y brow in its black 


and midnight mantle, and goeth forth with thy 


desolation. On the 


wide sea—on the wide moor—by the ocean strand 
—and mountain Jake—and cotta d corn- 
field; oh! thou art beautiful, and bow duwn the 
soul to the dust in dumb adoration! The 


with the thrilli Det 


thy wind-harp; and even in thy deep and holy 
silence, there is a voice to which the mind listens, 
places. Eugene cast 


he had drank of the 


beauty of nature. “I dreamt not of love!” he 
exclaimed, ‘1 sought her not. ‘She stood before 
me, lovely as an angel that heralds departed 
spirits to the kingdom of bliss; fearless, but 
mild, she poured the magic of her gaze upon my 
soul. I will lay my fortune at her feet; she 
shall—she must be mine.””’ Soon after he fell 


ng hours of that too 


short night, entranced in bliss, as if the bright 
is beloved were stil] shining on him. 
In the morning he awoke before Walter, and 


of his new-born pas- 
ated with his recol- 
ght. As Eugene en- 


tered the breakfast-room the family had not .as- 


ing alone in the recess 


of a winfow, wrapped in such a profound.reverie, 
that she was uncons¢ious of his approach, and 


There was, in her * 
of innocence and sub- 


limity of soul, of purity and strength, that ex- &" 
cited the warmest admiration, and tnspi sud- 


She looked like some 


supernatural being that walks through the world 
untouched by its corraptions; like.one that un- 
consciously, yet with delight, confg 
and peace; and Eugene felt 


“eageien eS . 
life 4 


mortal weight and be resolved into Deas her’ 
sympathy. He sat down beside her,” an 
earnestly did she listen, and he wae that @ 

were not of the entrance of the 

bers until they had saluted them twice. M 
was unacquainted with the forms of the woth Sh 
and knew not any impropriety in the advances 

she made towards intimacy with her new 


ent 
t 


other mem- 


only aim 

jis stay under their 

ondered that the 
and con- 


and delight- 

tfectly captivated. 

He felt as flattery, the fran end Intimate tone 
assumed towards him, and knew not that she 


ald have treated any other, similar! I 
with the ae unsuspecting ee bee sap a 
meanour. evening passed as 
day had done, and the heer of leareahing fe 
-| the night-at length arriv 
In a small apartment was Mary sitting at 


and they 


on her hand, and her 
of that gay and buoy- 
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ant character which had previously been all her 
own. All was quiet peaceful as the grave ; 
the birds were hushed upon the 8, and no 
sound was heard, save the gentle ripple of the 
river, upon whose treacherous surface her wino- 
dows looked. All seemed consecrated to silence 
and solitude—to the hush of nature. At once 
her attitude was changed ; her hand was needed 
to brash away the d that were gathering in 
her eyes ; her features e suddenly overcast ; 
the soft mile faded away, and even as spring 
sunshine is succeeded by the sudden shower, the 
t that dwelt in her sunny orbs grew dim with 
tears. She loved ; nay, more, she had confessed 
that love. With palpitating bosom, and with 
suppressed breath, she had heard Eugene, in a 
sok tone, inspired by tenderness affectior , 
paint the bliss that should be theirs, in the wed- 
ded state—when he would throw his wealth into 
her lap, and his honours at her feet, and bid her 
wear them with him; when, with an unchanged 
heart, he would fulfil at the altar his plighted 
troth; with truth in his breast, and passion on 
his lips, he had offered all to her. She wept for 
joy | she was not distracted with worldly dreams 
—with no thoughts of pleasures or of worldly 
vanities; she lived for her lover; beneath her 
gentle exterior burnt a flame that was to all 
others a scorching fire—to him, innocent as the 
flame that licked the Prophet’s feet. “The first, 
the only tears I have ever shed for this cause, 
and they chal! be the last,” she exclaimed, raising 
her head, like a flower surcharged with moistug. 
s—weeks— and even months, rolled on, and 
the lovers passed hour after hour, so “ardent, so 
halcyon, so bright, and so unreal—creating for 
themselves a radiant atmosphere, like that which 
glows around isles of eternal peace and joy. 


*« One hour of passion so sacred, is worth 
Whole ages of heartless, and wandering bliss ; 
And, oh! if there be an Elysium on earth, 
It is this—it is this!” 


Je lives was a paradise of natural 
ing with its own loveliness the 
and mingling it with the 
The winding of the shore—the 


vivid present. 
leep recesses of the wood—the wey and in- 
00 


land fountain, nature’s voluptuous m—and 
the breaking waves, murmured around them a 
woven minstrelsy of love and joy. Earth, river, 
and three 8s, lent their aid to be- 

tranquillity and animation to the scene, 
with a splendour d not dazzle—a richness 
that not satiate. .The air jolent of 


| wept the ing breezes id to blow 
Paradise—qu ng their senses, and 
bringing to them jour of a thousand un- 
known blossoms. had entered, as it were, 
an enchanted 3 the living and immortal 
light of the heavens above; the a 

tii eaves Cnt thane ban weedll as stars ; 
the adorned earth; and above all, the heaven of 
delight had created in their own breasts— 
life a choral hymn of beautifnl and glow- 
ing Sentiments. They had lived to see the 
beauty of existence unveiled to its depths ; 
they had mutually dreamt a dream that had steep- 
ed their souls in divine, and almost uncommuni- 





cable joy. They had an insatiable thirst fori, 
of each other, which only grew inten: 
with the enjoyment of its own desire. 


~~ 


‘*Oh, love! what is it, in this world of ours, 

Which makes it fatal to be loved ; ~ 

Ah! why, with cypress branches, hast thou wreath 
thy bowers, 

And made thy best interpreter—a sigh?” 


“ Eugene,” Welter, one day, “T hay 
just received a letter from our old preceptor, n. 
questing us to come and spend a few days with 
him ; pay, frown not so, you are to be marrial 
in a fortnight, and cannot, surely, dread a rival,” 

“Id not a rival, Walter; I would nw 


| insult Mary, by such a supposition; but the 


thought ! a eine is bitter. However, as 

you so seldom make a request, particularly 

this nature, I accede.” i" : 
“ My beautiful,’ said Eugene, to his 


the evening preceding their departure, “ youmy , 


allow me to have one of these sunny trésses to 
wear next my heart, asa talisman against dap- 


ger. 

The lock was severed—the last kiss taken 
and Eugene gazed upon her a moment, as if he 
wanted to stamp her image yet more indelibly 
upon his memory. She was in tears. Alas! 
little did he think he was parting’ from his idol 
forever. 

“ Come, cheer up, beloved one ; I shall 
ere long. Pledge me your word to be mine 
when I come back.” 

“I vow,” said she, falling upon his neck; 
“nothing but death shall change me—if even 
that ; and if ever I cease to feel for you as I do 
at this moinent, you shal] hear it from my own 
lips. But let us not speak of that ; we will again 
be happy, and you will never leave me then.” 
As she spoke these words, she looked into his 
face with a sad smile, while drops bedewed her 
lashes, a d down her cheek. At last he 


daily exeursions, on ft 
Pe ree up recollections of the pas 
er present solitude, short as it to 
more lonel theses had ever felt. ™ 
In compliment to their 
had given a supper; conviviality 
of the night; good feeling circulated) 
] , the and the jest were 
slight difference occurred between i 
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ents returned, bringing with him a pen 

ee He sat down and wrote a chaiieme, 

it was handed by one of the company _to 

; he read it impatiently, and exclaimed 

, * You act like - ence Pere it 
jdiberately in pieces, and threw it from im. 

“Ha!” iret 3 Walter, “* you may succeed in 

ing my class-mates think me a madman, but 

you have already convinced them that you are 

” 

Sop, sir,” interrupted Eugene, darting upon 

him a look of defiance, *“ dare you, even in thought, 

euple that word with my name ; you shall have 

the satisfaction you demand.”’ 

The fatal challenge was sent and accepted ; 
jth were wretched. The thought of the mor- 
ww pressed heavily upon their souls; but they 

the Rubicon, and dared not return with- 


oat bei: 
he question, ‘are you ready?” was 
wked. There was a moment of breathless sus- 
; the awful manosyllable sounded upon 
the ear like the knell of death. Oh! the anguish 
=the heart break of that interval. The signal 
was given—the report was heard ; then followed 
a convulsive shout—Eugene placed his hand 
his breast and s red backward; the 
forsook his cheek—his brow contracted— 
he fell; a torrent, and a dark red stain extended 
itself over his vest, and saturated the earth with 
bis life’s gushing stream. They Sprung to him; 
his voice was nearly choaked; “ > I have 
your token—I love you even in death.” There 
vas aslight straggle—a contraction of the sinews 
of the neck—a quivering of the under jaw, and 
al was over. The last sad duties were now all 
that was required. 
Blessed—blessed would it have been for poor 
Walter, had he too fallen. ' 
He sprang frantickly towards thecorse. “ Oh, 
God! f have killed him—him, whom my sister 
loved so dearly. Already her curses are hissing 
inmy ears ; I was te have been his brother, too— 
yet there he lies, stiff and cold, Oh, God! oh, 
Ged! speak to me, Eu look me ; my 
brin’s on fire—how it whirls. By prostrate 
fom I swear! I call upon the dead to witness 
the oath—-that my heart is seared—the brand is 
spon me—a Cain—a Cain.” He shrieked, and 
threw himself with frantie violemce beside his 
murdered friend. ‘No breeze can revive the 
pulses in my heart; I am old before my time; 
al around is dark and ; nature howls the 
into my ears—his blood be upon thy head ; 
are strange tongues communing with me 
—the bat and the owl—the grave worm, and 
teh crawling thing is upon me—night—mid- 
is my season—I shrink from the sun, ¢ for 
hesleepeth and will not wake.’ ”” He was stunned 
; the air seemed to grow suffocating; 
he fell and became insensible. 
* a . * . 
~The day was sinking, as a traveller bent his 
towards the mansion of the Brooks’. The 
had sunk beneath the horizon, but its radiance 
burned u the west; onward—still on- 
he u his panting steed. June had 
din the steps of Per sweet sister May, and 
the heart’s-ease, the rose, and the lily, welcomed 
h. The horseman alighted—demand- 


an interview with Mary—and concluded his 


sneered at. They had taken their [ 





painful narrative, by putting into her hands a lock 
of hair, once bright and au , but now faded 
and discoloured by a sanguine hue. It was her 
own—her own—the ringlet which she had given 
her Eugene, and which he had worn as a talis- 
man, and kissed a thousand times, when gazing 
upon each golden hair. And that stain—that deep 
and horrid stain! could it be mistaken? Oh, no! 
his heart’s best blood had conseérated, and dyed 
that fair tress. She endeavoured to look ’ 
whilst it was evident her heart was bursting ; 
no shriek, no idle tear esca her su 

bosom ; her eyes closed, and pitying nature sus- 
pended the consciousness of woe. 

With its deep and mellow livery, its splendid 
and glowing sunset, and its rich and shadowy 
twilight, the autumn came and went; the winter 
also passed away; and the sweet notes of the 
woolkiah hailed the arrival of the spring. Na- 
ture reviving, assumed the aspect of gladness ; 
and the primrose and the violet peeped out from 
their concealment. But nar uncomplain- 
ing Mary—was unaffected by the beauties of 
the season ; she prayed for resignation, but her 


heart was in the tomb; despair, quiet, but cer- 


ir, had fixed upon the springs of exist- — 
e worm lay buried at the root, and the 
fall of the flower was inevitable. Symptoms of 
pulmonary decline made themselves visible in 
the increased lustre of her eye, and in the fitful 
kectic of hercheek. Medical aid was summoned, 
but when the blight is at the core, man’s art 
ayails naught. An eternity of bliss would have 
been dearly bought at the price of the soul-felt 
anguish she had undergone; misery burst at once 
upon her, whose path had, until now, been only 
among flowers, and whose young heart had never 
known grief. She was a fair and stainless being 
—unfitted for a world of sin and sorrow—and the 
first rude touch of trial severed the chain, — 
back her pure spirit to the Creator who endow~ 
ed it. 

She turned her eye, for the last time, pon the 
glowing sky, and with unutterable tenderness 
and solemnity, grasped her parent’s hand, and 
pressed it to that 1 heart, whose pul were 
fast hastening to decay. It was a trying and an 
awful moment, and strong as was the hallowed 
hope of re-union within her breast, it was evi- 
dent that the frailty of nature wrestled with the 
spirit—for though no murmur escaped her came 
tears swam in her eyes, as steadfastly, 
ap and mournfully, she continued to gaze 
upon the object of filial affection—so soon to be 
left desolate and alone. 

A quiv of the under lip, a tremor of the 
closing ey: and a long-drawn sigh were the 
termination of the conflict. i 
dissolution, she re u at couch, 
which Coy mane Page no more; those 
brilliant orbs, closed forever—their lids were 
sealed, and the long lashes, by which they were 
fringed, lay like a soft shadow } ag a cheek, 
paler than the — bp ede ting Ti f 
vitality had passed from that an 
but still the traces of a radiant smile hung round. - 
it, and told how divinely sweet it must have been 
in life ; while upon her guileless brow sata calm 
and hallowed serenity, blended with the gentler 
traits of suffering and sorrow. Unshorn and un- 
shrouded, the long auburn ringlets, which had 
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swept over her shoulders, like wreaths of silk, 
now receding from her temples, formed a mellow 
contrast with the marble hues of that transparent 
face. 


** Leaves have their time to fall, 
And flowers to wither at the north wind’s breath ; 
And stars to set—but all— 


Thou hast all seasons for thine own—oh, death!” 


What pen ean paint the mute, the wild, the 
despairing anguish of the mother, as, for the last 
Pm the last time, she pressed the faded lips 
of the angelic child ! 

The evening wore away, and the noiseless— 
the mysterious night came on. Then came the 
brief and ceremonious visits of the undertaker— 
with his hollow sympathy—his trembling voice, 
but tearless eye—the cold and mechanical scru- 
tiny of the length of the body. 

e funeral took place. Consecrated by 
prayer—by benediction—by unbought tears— 
they bore her to her final resting-place upon earth ; 
the plumes upon the hearse glanced and nodded 
through the bright green trees that shaded the 
pathway that led to the tomb of her ancestors. 


*« And what is beauty’s power ? 
It flourishes and dies ; 
Will the cold earth its silence break, 
To tell how soft, how smooth a cheek 
Beneath its surface lies ? 
Mute, mute is all 
O’er beauty’s fall.” 


/ 

Who is that with outstretched arms, and ema- 
ciated cheek, straining his sunken eyes after the 
coffin? "Tis Walter—the -heart-riven Walter, 
come home to die. That night he slept beneath 
the dashing waters of the deep river that ran be- 
hind their dwelling. 
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NO. _YIII. 
ON A COQUETTE. 


Hast thou not seen a busy bee 

Rove through the air supremely free ? 
Its slender waist, and swelling breast, 
In nature’s beauteous edlours drest, 
While on its little pointed tongue 

All Hybla’s luscious sweets were hung? 
Such Nancy is—but, oh! the thing, 
Wears, like the bee, a poisonous sting. 


THE MENDICANT’s TALE—By William Carey. 


Here, while 1 sit, and listen to the blast, 

That moaning flies o’er yonder waving corn, 
Back, on my road in life, a look I cast ; 

Ab! woful day that ever I was born? 
Bending beneath a weight of ill I groan ; 
Poor, old, and weak, I mourn and mourn alone. 


“ No wife, no child have I ;—my sons so brave, 
Who, once, my lov'd supporters round me grew, 





Are gone before me, to the silent grave : 

A green turf hides my treasure from my yiey. 
I long, with them, my weary head to rest, 
Where want and sorrow can no more molest, 


The fool of woman’s pride, in early youth, 
I suffer’d all a wayward Maiden’s scorn ; 

Another proffer’d her his love and truth, 
Then falsely left her on the world forlorn, 

Beside her cottage, oft, the live-long night, 

I watch’d complaining, till the morning light 


But youth is strong of heart;—nor can ¢ 
O'erthrow the mind of man—when in his prine 

The fondest love, the most distracting care, 
Must yield, at length, to absence and to time, 

Thus I forgot my grief ; and loved again, 

A milder maiden soothed my pleasing pain, 


In wedlock joined—we shar’d the village joys: 
Full twenty summers in my arms she lay; 
Four daughters fair and good, four manly boys, 
Heav’n bless’d us with ; but call’d too soon aviy, 
One died : another fell : a swift decay 
Consum’d my blossoms in their fragrant May. 


When of my precious darlings all bereft, 
Like one half-crazed and reckless, I became: 
Yet the kind Partner of my choice was left, 
‘Though sorrow prey’d upon her weaken’d fram, 
Nine months, without complaint, she droop’d he 
head, 
The tenth—unhappy me ! beheld her dead, 


I weep no more. The springs of grief are dry; 
Once I had tears, but wept them all away,— 
A voice, at midnight, calls, when none is nigh, 
In yon lone church-yard o’er their mould’ringelay, 
Where my sweet children, with their mother see, 
On their cold bed, for years, I loved to weep. 


Misfortunes multiplied—my geanty wealth 
Melted, and all my worldly friends grew cold: 

Age followed—sore affliction—loss of health— 
Ingratitude, too tedious to unfold. 

While school’d in grief—my downward course Itai, 

Sick of the world—tI fix’d my hope in Gop. 


My fourseore years appear a little day! 
In fleeting sun-shine, and in tempest past. 
The Morning of my youth soon fied away ; 
The WVoon was short, and clouds the eve o’ermt 
All nature round me shows her setting light; _ 
And soon these eyes shall close in death and nigit 


MARIA; OR THE MOTHER’s DInGE—By the Same. 


From bubbling springs and streams that 
In mountain grot, or willowy vale, 
Bring water, while I close these eyes 
And kiss these lips so cold and pale. 
From tufted grove and shadowy glen, 
Untrodden by the feet of men, 

From sedgy banks and fragrant fields ; 
Bring every flower that nature yields ; 
And scatter every breathing sweet 

On loyed Maria’s winding sheet. 
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— 
Blest Spirit, newly freed from pain, 
While o’er thy faded cheek I bend, 
Belov’d and wateh’d, and wept in vain, 
A moment more thy flight suspend : 
Behold, while hovering on thy wing, 
With water from the silver spring, 

I wash thy limbs. I spread thy bier, 
And lay thee down, with many a tear, 
Clad in thy shroud of spotless white, 
To slumber through thy weary night. 


Thy tender smile, thy soothing voice, 
Thy playful innocence, no more 

Thy fond, fond mother shall rejoice; 
Thy little dreams of bliss are-o’er. 
Of all the graces of thy mind 

No token wilt thou leave behind : 

No trace of thee will soon remain, 
But, in this breast, a Mother’s pain ; 
A mossy grave ; an humble stone,* 
To tell thy years and name unknown. 


* GOOD NIGHT. 


The clock strikes ten ; its warning sound 
Reproves my long delay ; 

Yet who from scenes, where bliss is found, 
Would wish to haste away ? : 

And who would stop to count the hours 

Where every path is strewed with flowers, 

And beauteous prospects charm the sight! 

Forgive my fault! Good night! Good night! 


And, oh! if other words than these 
A wagmer wish convey, 

My heart the welcome phrase would seize, 
Its feelings to pourtray ; 

Whatever comfort nature knows, 

Whatever blessings Heaven bestows, 

May these thy peaceful heart invite 

To constant joy. Good night! good night! 


Sweet and refreshing be thy sleep, 
And all thy visions blest! 
Angels thy watchful guard shall keep, 
Nor evils dare molest. 
And in the silent midnight hour, 
When fancy with her magic pow’r, 
Paints distant forms in colours bright, 
Remember me. Good night! good night ! 


— 
TO A YOUNG WIFE. 


Thou art all that my faney can dream, ° 
Thou art all that my soul may adore, 
_ And the glance of thine eye is a heav’nly dream, 
” Which the vot’ries of vice must deplore. 


| "In Kingston Church Yard, at Portsea, the follow. 
lines were cut on the. tomb-stone over the grave of 
Sheridan Carey, who died on the 28th of Feb- 


in vain I w . 
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I have bowed to thee early and long, 
Thy spells are but strengthened by time, 

For thy voice has a tone like a seraphim song, 
And thy smoothness of brow is sublime! 


We met when the heart was untam’d, 
When no shadow had sullied life’s sky, 
When thou wert all beauty, and I, unreclaim’d, 
‘Was as free as the breeze that swept by. 
As wild as the foam on the wave, 
Was the wit that flash’d free from thy tongue, 
And I sigh’d in my heart at each whisperyou gave, 
So fair, and so artless and young. 


We met as two beings would meet, 
Whose spirits were cast in one mould ; 

Even now, but to dream of that hour is sweet, ° 
Though darkness has over it rolled. 

Oh, God! how I pant to go back 
To that season unshadowed by gloom, 

To bound but again over life’s fairy track, 
When youth was a bud in its bloom! 


Our spirits soon mingled as streams 
That unite and go down to the sea, 
And whenever a ray from thy destiny beams 
Its light is extended to me. 
Thou wast faithful and fond when we met, 
Thou art faithful and fond even now; 
And tho’ beauty’s sweet light lingers over thee yet, 
There ’s a shade on thy eloquent brow. 


Oh! doubt not the passion that thrills 
In the depths of a bosom like mine, 

The world may beset us with trials and ills, 
But affection shall never decline. 

Thou art all that my fancy may paint, 
Thou art all that my soul may adore, 

As bright as a seraph, as pure as a saint 
I wish not, I ask not for more. 


THE WIFE. 


“ She flung her arms around him—‘ thou art all 
That this poor heart clings to.’”’ 


I could have stemm’d misfortune’s tide, 
And borne the rich man’s sneer ; 

Have brav’d the haughty glance of pride, 
Nor shed a single tear ; 

I could have smil’d on every blow 
From life’s full quiver thrown, 

While I might gaze on thee, and know 
I should not de alone. 


I could—J think I could—have brook’d, 
E’en for a time, that thou, 

Upon my fading face hadst look’d 
With less of love than now ; 

For then I should at least have felt 
The sweet hope still my own, 


' To win thee back—and whilst I dwelt 


On earth, not been alone. 


But thus to see, from day to day, 
Thy bright’ning eye and cheek, 
And watch thy life sands waste away 

Unnumber’d, slowly, meek ; ~ 
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To meet thy smile of tenderness, 
And catch the feeble tone 

Of kindness, ever breath’d to bless— 
And feel, Pil be alone. 


To mark thy strength each hour decay, 
And yet thy hopes grow stronger, 

As filled with heaven-ward trust they say, 
*¢ Earth may not claim thee longer.” 

Nay, dearest, ’t is too much—this heart 
Must break, when thou art gone ; 

1é must not be, we may not part, 
I could not live alone. 


A domestic scense—By Mrs, Hemans. 


*T was early day—and sunlight stream’d 
Soft through a quiet room, 

That hush’d, but not forsaken seem’d— 
Still, but with nought of gloom ; 

For there, secure in happy age, 
‘Whose hope is from above ; 

A father communed with the page 
Of Heaven's recorded love. 


Pure fell the beam, and meekly bright, 
On his gray holy hair, 

And touched the book with tenderest light, 
As if its shrine were there; 

But, oh! that Patriarch’s aspect shone 
With something Iovelier far ; 

A radiance all the spirit’s own 
Caught not from sun to star. 


Some word of life e’en then had met 
His calm, benignant eye, 
Some ancient promise, breathing yet 
Of Immortality ; 
Some heart’s deep language, when the glow 
Of quenchless faith survives ; 
For every feature said ‘‘ I know 
That my Redeemer lives.” 


And silent stood his children by, 
Hushing their very breath 

Before the solemn sanctity 
Of thonghts o’ersweeping death ; 
Silent—yet did not each young breast 

‘With love and reverence melt ? 

Oh! blest be those fair girls—and blest 
That home where God is felt! 


THE SPRING sounNEY—By Bishop Heber. 


Oh! green was the corn as I rode on my way, 
And bright was the dew on the blossoms of May, 
And dark was the sycamore’s shade to behold, 
And the oak’s tender leaf was of emerald and gold. 


The thrush from his holy, the lask from his cloud, 
Their chorus of rapture sung jovial and loud ; 
From the soft vernal sky, to the soft grassy ground, 
There was beauty abo¥e me, beneath and around. 





The mild southern breeze brought a shower from 
the hill ; 


_ a 
And yet, though it left me all dripping and chi, 
I felt a new please7e, as onward I sped, 
To gaze where the rainbow gleam’d broad on, 
head. é 


Oh! such be life’s journey, and such be our skill 

To losé in its blessings the sense of its il! ! 

Through sunshine and shower may our progress be 
even, 

And our tears add a charm -to the prospect of 
Heaven ! 


NIGHT. 


Now is the time 
For thoughts sublime, 
When the stars to the heights of heaven climb ; 
And invite the soul 
To the same high goal— 
O far away from this world of crime ! 


Now is thé hour 
For feeling’s power, . 
To fall o'er the heart like a precious shower; 
Like a shower of dew, 
From the night arch blue, 
While its sacred tears from their fountains pour. 


Now is a ray 
On the hill and bay, 
O sweeter far than they wear by day ! 
"T is the planet bright 
Of memory’s night, 
That steals all the gloom of her shades away. 


O now to dwell 
On those loved well, 
Who may the sad, sweet rapture tell ? 
O none but those 
From whose deep soul flows 
The musié of the minstrel’s shell! . 


I love to keep 
Still watch by the deep, 


While it smiles like a babe in its dreaming sleep, ~ 


And the moon above 
Bends a look like Tove, 
All the calm, fair breast in its light to steep. 


ae Be 


The most consistent men are not more unlike 
to others than they are at times to themselves; 
therefore it is ridiculous to see character-mon- 
gers drawing a full length likeness of some great 
man, and perplexing themselves and their read- 
ers By making every feature of his conduct strict- 
ly conform to those lines and lineaments which 
they have laid down: they ly find or 
make for him some ruling p the rudder of 
his course; but with all —— about ruling 
passions, the fact is, that men and women 
have but one apparent good. Those, indeed, are 
the strongest — and are 54 the great 
est actions, who possess a er Ol 
intellectual vision, enabling soon the 
real tude and importance of distant 
and to ise those which are indebted 
their solely to their contiguity. 
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THE FEMALE COSTUME 


IN THE REIGN OF HENRY VI. 











The female costume of this reign comprises 
al the previous fashions with fantastic additions 
and variations too numerous to detail in words. 
Gowns with enormous trains, girded tightly at 
the waist, and with turn-over collars of fur or 
velvet coming to a point in front, and disclosing 
sometimes a square-cut under vest or stomacher 
ofa different colour to the robe, are of the termi- 
tation of this reign. ‘The sleeves are of all de- 
xriptions, but the waist is exceedingly short, as 
in Henry V.’s reign. The -head-dresses are 
mostly of the horned or heart shape, the latter 
tteeedingly high, with tippits or veils sometimes 
attached to them. (Vide engraving above.) The 
Harleian MS. 2255, fol. 6, preserves “‘a ditty 
wainst the forked coiffures,” or head-dres 
which the ladies wore in the time of Henry VI., 
beginning 

“ Off God and kynde procedith al bewte.” 


Large turbans of the true Turkish form, made 
of the richest materials, are frequently seen from 





this period. In a poem presented by Lidgate to 
Henry VI. a lady is drawn sitting up in her 
with a turban on, and another with a similar 
head-dress attending her. (Vide — aand 6.) 
Isabella of Bavaria, queen of Charles VI. of 
France, is seen in Montfaucon’s work With a 
heart-shaped head-dress of exceeding size, and. 
the story goes, that she carried the fashion to 
such an extent, that the doors of the palace at’ 
Vincennes were obliged to be altered to admit. 
the queen and the ladies of her suite when in 
full dress : but this anecdote, if authentic, might 
relate to the steeple head-dress, ype succeed - 
‘ed the horned or heart-shaped, and was . 
its name implies, of a portentous heights “dea 
bella is represented with one in another illuniina- 
tion copied in Johnes’ ‘edition of Froissart, the 
prints to which are all engraved from mgniatures 
of the fifteenth instead of the fourteenth century. 
Figs. a and 4, from Harleian MS. 2278; ¢, from 
the blade of a misrécorde in the Meyrick collec- 
tion ; the rest from royal MS. 15 E. 6, fol. 450. 
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Ata time when the severity of our military 
affords so pepe a theme of declamation, 
pethaps the following tale, founded on circum- 
stances which came under my observation a 
few years ago, may serve as an illustration of the 
ie mesocies by which the discipline of the 
i enforced, 

thropists that hamanity 

were our military 

ose of that nation. 

in the spring of the eventful year 1830, 
myself a wanderer on the banks of the 





Loire, just at that period when the harsh lawe of, 


the conscription were pat in for the: 
Pay, Pivioas wp dine bee ranks of the French’: 
arm ious expedition against Algiers. 
Its stern Feciried anguish and dismay'into 
the bosom of many a hapless family, and evéry 
village mourned for the prime of its — areg- 
ged their homes and their families to ; 
part in a quarrel wherein they felt not the slight-' 
est interest. The rigid enforcement of this ob- 
noxious law added fuel toghe smou flame 
of popular discontent. conscripts 

by hundreds, or were in many instances rescued 
from the parties who had. charge of them,-end). 
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severe measures were consequently resorted to 
by Government to cheek this growing spirit of 


ition to its auth ° 
PP nad left Blois in Oe waornie , and enjoyed, 
so far as the confinement of the diligence would 
admit, that succession of interesting scenery 
which greets the eye of the traveller down the 
Loire. But as I yee the entrance of that 
lovely valley which forms the eastern approach 
to Tours, 1 found that even the sluggish pace of 
the diligence conveyed me far too rapidly past 
scenes on which the eye could gaze with delight 
for ever : therefore, as I was in no hurry to reach 
Tours before evening, I determined to prosecute 
the rest of the journey on foot, leaving my bag- 
to precede me to the place of my destina- 
tion. I escaped from the confinement of the 
diligence just as the brilliant rays of a setting 
sun were shedding their anveiled splendour over 
the smiling face of nature, gilding the placid 
waters of the Loire with their gorgeous hue, and 
adding to the beauty of this romantic spot that 
brightness of colouring with which the departi 
sun in southern climes often enriches the Jand- 
scape before it becomes shaded in evening dark- 
ness. The sky was clear and serene, save where 
some solitary cloud glided across the heavens, 
like a winged messenger pursuing the god of day 
to his western couch, while the evening breeze, 
which had now commenced, cooled the air, and 
afforded an agreeable relief after the heat of a 
sultry cay. All nature seemed invigorated at the 
approach of evening ; the Jazy goatherd, who be- 
fore lay basking in the sun’s rays, now roused 
from his slumbers, began to, collect and drive 
home his scattered flock. The active fisherman 
now turned his little skiff, and impelled it swift- 
ly over the rippling stream, as he bent his course 
homewards with his finny spoil. The husband- 
man, released from his toilsome occupation in 
the field, might now be seen busily engaged in 
the lighter task of dressing the vines Ha | fruit- 
trees which clustered around his cottage. The 
villagers whom business or pleasure had led into 
the neighbouring town were now returning in 
merry groups, counting their gains and display- 
ing to each other the goods they had purchased 
by the sale of their farm produce. Their gaudy 
dress and, animated figures, as they emerged 
from the shade of the trees which skirted the road, 
gave life and energy to the landscape, while the 
noisy laugh, the harmless raillery, with which 
their conversation abounded, bespoke that happi- 
ness and contentment which were quite in ynison 
with the mild:and tranquil scenes around them. 
In the midst of this interesting picture might 
be seen small parties of peasant girls, decked 
out ‘in all their country finery, hastening along 
the road, to join in the diversions of the evening 
at the neighbouring villages, or to pay Visits to 
their town acquaintance.. As I had now become 
tired of my solitary ramble, I thought I could not 
do better than enliven the rest of my journey by 
entering into conversation with a party of these 
damsels, to whom, by way of introdaction, I of- 
feréd my escort to Tours. An English damsel 
would have blushed, down her head in si- 
lence, and taken to her heels on the first oppor- 
tunity, had she received such an offer from a 
; but, fortunately, French girls are not 
80 timid ; high or low, they all think themselves 


i 


entitled toattention, and whether his Services are - 
accepted or not, one can never go wrong in me. 


king a tender of them. The party 

sail ted my offer, with the remark that they Eh 
much indebted to me for my complaisance. Ig. 
agine me then escorting along the high road 
Tours four laughing damsels, whose sparkling 
dark eyes and handsome figures made amends 
for the oe hue which a constant exposure 
to the sun had bestowed upon their complexions, 
A dress of white cotton, with scarlet sleevesand 
silk sash, set off their light slender forms to the 
best advantage, above which towered a 
head-dress of stiff muslin, covered with a 

sion of glossy ribbons, while a = of long 
ear-rings reaching to the shoulder, and a silvey 
crucifix or trinket suspended by a row of 
beads from the neck, served to complete their 
simple decorations. 

e soon became the best friends in the world, 
and with great gaiety pursued our way for up. 
wards of a mile —s the margin of the river, 
whose thickly wooded banks, clothed in the gay 
verdure of spring, and chequered with the gaudy 
tints of- blossoming fruit-trees, displayed to the 
view every variety of brilliant colouring which 
the imagination can fancy. Numerous 
and villas, surrounded by gardens and orchards 
in the highest state of cultivation, covered the 
slope of the bank, whose craggy summit was al- 
most hid under the thick masses of green ivy and 
party-coloured moss with which the vegetation 
of centuries had clothed its rugged front: while 
the curling smoke, which might be seen i 
from crevices of the rock, showed where the 
daring vine-dresser had hewn for himself a resi- 
dence even in front of the precipice which frown- 
ed and tottered over the road below. Nature and 
art seemed here to have combined the utmost 
efforts to increase the beauty of the scene. Each 
succeeding turn of the roed varied without dimi- 
nishing the richness of the prospect, till at length 
the view was terminated by the magnificent 
cathedral and bridge of Tours, which could now 
be seen dimly in the horizon. The sight was so 
interesting, that it had quite distracted my attem 
tion from my fair companions, till I renewed our 
conversation by inquiring the object of their 
journey. 

“Why,” said one of them, “ we are ng to 
pay a visit to a young girl, whose intended hus- 
and has just been taken away as a conscri 

She is one of the prettiest firs in the whole 
trict, and perhaps you shall see her too as a Te 
ward for your gallantry in escorting us.” 

Of course I bowed my thanks, and at the same 
time expressed a wish to learn some further par- 
ticulars regarding the youth who had thus been 
so unfortunately baulked when on the high road 
to happiness. 


“ His name was Jean Baptiste,” ¢ontinued ny 


informer. ‘He was quite the delight of our 
neighbourhood, he was so kind, so good-humour- 
ed. None could waltz or sing better than poor 
Baptiste. Everybody was fond of him. He 
and the pretty Annette had long been warmly at- 
tached to took other, but fortune was un 

ous to their union. Baptiste was podr, and 

an aged grandmother to support out of his earn- 





ings. Annette’s relations on that account oppo- 
their marriage for several years, till her lover 
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gett 
his frugality'and industry}saved a little 
ad with which he purchased that cottage 
you see peeping out from among the trees.: All 
sbjections being then removed, he was on the 
-of being married to Annette, when he was 
as a conscript, and was forced to join the 
. leaving his intended wife and r old 
mother in the greatest affliction. I can as- 
gre you it would have made your heart bleed to 
jare witnessed their seperation.” 

«But why did not Annette accompany her in- 
ended husband ?”’ I inquired. 

#She would gladly have done so, but then 
fete would have been no one to take care of his 

other, who is quite blind, so Annette had 
give up all thoughts of accompanying Baptiste, 
“fs gone to reside with her during his ab- 
wace. As she must lead a very solitary life 
dere, We are on our way to pay her a visit, and 
wll ber all the news of our village.” 

The friendly intention of their journey raised 
these kind-hearted damsels very high in my esti- 
nation, and made me determine to accompany 
tem on their visit. A few minutes’ walk brought 
win front of the cottage, the approach to which 
ms shaded by a row of fruit-trees, around which 
te jessamine and honeysuckle were intertwined 
ingay festoons, while the tendrils of the spread- 
ig vine covered the walls with their brilliant 
redure, and almost hid the small latticed win- 
dow, which could just be seen peeping through 
ts curtain. 

door was opened by Annette herself, whose 
waaty was certainly worthy of the high enco- 
niums I had heard bestowed on it. Her figure, 
small, was of the most exquisite sym- 
metry. Her long dark hair was not confined by 
the same formal starched head-dress as that worn 
by her companions, but flowed in graceful ring- 
ktsdown her shoulders, and shaded with luxu- 
tant curls, a face of the most expressive sweet- 
mss. The grief which had chased the rose from 
her cheek, and dimmed the lustre of her rich 
black eye, gave an expression of extreme soft- 
tas and delicacy to a countenance which, if 
_ up by the fire of animation, and ffe glow 
health, would have been deemed attractive 
een in a country more distinguished for female 
beanty than Touraine. Her cheeks were not 
with that sunburnt hue which general- 
lyspoils the complexion of the ant girls in 
the south of France, bat, pale and delicate, seem- 
ed to denote that her constitution had been too 
feeble, and her frame too weak to permit her to 
join in the laborious exercises of her more healthy 
ions. 

Seated beside the window, and engaged in the 
monotonous task of turning the noisy wheel, was 
her lover’s grandmother, over whom the youn 
gitl seemed to watch with even more than fili 
tenderness. She was an interesting pld woman, 
of about seventy years of age, whose silver locks 
still clustered in profusion over a forehead fur- 
towed by the hand of time and misfortune. As 
the company entered she raised her sightless eye- 
balls towards the door, till recognizing the well- 

voices of her female visitors, she called 
them to her@and, assuming all the sprightliness 
and vivacity of youth, began to join in the con- 
Yersation which ensued regarding their mutual 
wquaintance, In the mean time I was not ne- 
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glected. I was introduced in due form to Annette; 
a chair was given me torest my weary limbs; 
some dried fruit and a bottle of vin du pays were 
set before me, while Annette bustled aboct to get 
ready a cup of coffee to complete my repast. 
As I had now os Ot eee of 
the company, they began to indulge hair euri- 
osity by numerous inquiries regarding the fa- 
shions, gaietieg, and amusements of my native 
land, on all which points I gave them the best 
information in my power. My answers seemed 
to afford entertainment to all the party ; and 
I was happy to see that the shade of mel: 
which had clouded the face of Annette, grad 
ly wore off, and the old grandmother began in 
her turn to give me an account of the scenes of 
horror and bloodshed which she had witnessed 
during the Revolution, in which she had been a 
great sufferer. She was one who had evidently 
seen better days, her manners and language be- 
ones an education superior to her present hum- 
ble sphere, and gave additional interest to her 
tale of past misfortunes. , 
Meanwhile time flew rapidly away. The stars 
began to twinkle in the blue vault of heaven, re- 
minding me to make use of their lustre to guide 
me to Tours. 1 seized my hat and cane, gave a 
salute to each of the damsels, two to Annette, 
who already began to bea great favourite with 
me, and after promising to repeat my Visit in the 
course of a few days, | slipped a small present 
into the hands of the old lady, and trudged for- 
ward on my way to Tours. shades of night 
had now veiled the beauties of the surrounding 
landscape. The former busy scene was exchan- 


for the most tranquil silence. Nothing could © 


seen but the reflection of the stars bespangl 
the smooth waters of the Loire, and the ak 
mass of the cathedral raising its huge turrets 
above the surrounding gloom. Nothing could be 
heard but the gentle murmuring of stream, 
and the solemn tones of the cathedral bell calling 
the pious to their evening prayers. I pushed for- 
ward-as quickly as possible, crossed the brid 
reached my hotel, and on the down bed of 

host of the Boule d’Or, soon forgot the fatigues 
of the day, and fell asleep to meet again in my 
dreams the dark eyes and interesting features of 
the lovely Annette. . 





When -an Englishman first arrives in Tours, 
he has considerable difficulty in convincing him- 
self that he has not, by some circuitous route, 
again found his -way to his native land—every- 
thing there being quite a ? Anglaise. The town 
iod crowded with British emi- 


Ww is peri 
gran’ d it certainly displayed no small de- 
good taste on their part, that they had 
upon a residence as much distinguished for 
its architectural our as for the advantages 
of its situation. broad waters of the Loire, 


interspersed with numerous little islands, form 
its northern boundary, and afford an easy mode 
of conveyance to the delightful scenery in the 
neighbourhood, while gardens, orchards, and 
vineyards, filled with the choicest productions of 
a generous soil, cover the gently swelling hills 
which bound the view in every direction, and 
compose the verdant amphitheatre in whose 
1] bosom the town appears to repose. 
With the assistance of a few letters of intro- 
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duction I way soon quite at home in Tours, and 
my time passed very agreeably in the enjoyment 
forded “nthe morning Ip yod ericket with the 
forded. In ayed cricket with the 

English, golfed with pes . or rode steeple- 
chases with the Irish, and I was a constant 
visiter at the “ Cafe Anglais,” where a selection 
of —— publications, and a mixture of society 
from all parts of the United Kingdom, served to 
divert me during the evening. 
se of revisiting Annette was almost 


ee \ 


convulsive as if afraid that he i 
to be torn yy wea 
“ And are you then returned, my dear 
tiste!”” she exclaimed, “* never to leave me again! 
And are ees stay _= our 
me in our little cottage » how 
neighbours will be wher they hese of oan - 
val! But why are you silent? Why do you tem 
away from me? Why are these tears Tolling 
down your cheeks 2” 
- few sobs were the only answer he eould 
make. 


from this expedition, and you will then forget all 


me, I pray you, is there any news from the army 
—when does it embark ?”’ 


Sean till the tempting appearance of a fine 


reminded me of it. 1 was soon on my 
way to the cottage, where, on my arrival, I found 


her and the old woman enjoying the freshness of 
the evening breeze on a seat before the door. It 


was not long ere I was seated on the grass by 
their side. A hearty welcome spoke their plea- 
sure at my visit, and I fancied that the bright 
eyes of Annette sparkled with additional lustre, 
as she held out her delicate little hand to salute 
me on my arrival, saying,— 

“Tam glad to see Monsieur has not forgotten 
us, for we have much need of some one to cheer 
our solitude.” . 

“ Your lover will soon return to enliven you 
again, I hope.” 

“ Ah, poor Baptiste, I fear I shall never see 
him again. Many have left this place to go to 
the wars, but few, alas! have ever retu _ 

“ Never fear, the troops will soon come back 
your sorrows in a merry wedding.” 

“I fear that will never be, Monsieur; but tell 


I could give her no satisfactory information on 
t cheered her with the rumours which 


this head, 
were then current, that the expedition would yet 
be abandoned. The approach of evening made 
us enter the cottage, where a cup of coffee with 
cakes and honey were set before me by Annette. 
The coffee was excellent, and the cakes did infi- 
nite credit to Annette’s cookery. I soon got so 
en in conversation that hour after hour slip- 

away without my feeling any inclination to 
take my departure, and the evening was already 
pretty far advanced, when, to our surprise, foot- 
steps were heard approaching the cottage. 

** Annette,”’ said the old woman, “ were it not 
that Baptiste is far away, I could have fancied 
that was his footstep.” 

A glow of crimson overspread the pale cheek 
of Annette as she rose and approached the door. 
But before she could reach it, the latch was raised, 


and a young man in a military dress ents red the 


“ My dear Baptiste! are you then returtied to 
us?” screamed Annette, and, with a convulsive 
sob, fell serseless in his arms. His aged parent 
— and with tottering steps advanced to meet 

im. 

“ My prayers,” said she, “have then been 
heard, and I shall embrace my dear boy once 
more before I die !’’ 

The youth tenderly saluted her, while tears 
rolled down his sunburned cheeks. Then, throw- 
—— window, he carried towards it the 
li body of Annette. It was long before ani- 
mation returned, and then she held him with a 


“For God’s sake, my dear son,” said the 
alarmed grandmother, “ tell us what has happen- 
ed. Why are you thus affected ?”’ < 

“* My dear mother, I have much to tel] x 
bat I will do it at another time,” he repli 
glancing an expressive look towards me. I be. 
gan to see that I occasioned an emba: 
to the party, and prepared to take my leave, 

“ Monsieur is an Englishman,” said 
introducing me to him, * who has shown mach 
kindness to your mother and me.” 

* Do not leave us, then,’’ said he i 
hand ; “ from you I can have nothing to fear, and 
I may stand in need of your advice.” 

“Good heaven, Baptiste!’ said Annette, 
“what have you done? Something preys upon 
your spirits. Ah, how pale is your cheek—how 
sunken your eye! You must be ill, very ill, in- 
deed.” 

“T am only fatigued, I have travelled far, and 
scarcely tasted food,” he replied. 

Annette immediately ran to her little cupboard, 
and tarning out her store of dainties pressed him 
to partake of them. But it was in vain. His 
heart was full. He could not eat, and falling 
backwards on his chair he burst into tears, while 
Annette and his grandmother endeavoured in 
vain to soothe him. His heart at last was re 
lieved. He recruited his fainting spirits with » 
little food, and then began to detail the circum- 
stances which had led to his unexpected re- 
turn. 

“ fel Jeft you,” said he, “ I was marched 
off wi e rest of the conscripts from bay 9 
ter to Lyons, where I was separated from 
and drafted into a regiment stationed at the camp 
at Marseilles, mostly composed of young com 
scripts, torn as I had been from the bosom of 
their families, and forced into a service quif® at 
variance with all their former habits. Unaccus 
tomed to the use of arms, we made slow pro 

in learning our military duties, and there- 
ore were treated with unusual severity by those 
officers who had the task of drilling us. Re 
proofs, confinement, nay, even blows, were re 
sorted to in order to quicken our progress. Su 
treatment was not likely to remove our aversion 
to a military life. The conscripts murmured and 
seized every opportunity of ing from the 
service. Several of my comrades urged me to 
do the same, but in vain. I determined to re 
turn home with credit or never. A circumstance 
soon, however, occurred which left me no other 
alternative. I had unluckily fallen under the 
displeasure of our Adjutant, for some harmless 

i which I had exercised on dim, and he 
took means ir his to be on 
me. Unluekily his situation gave him frequest 
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ities of gratifying his resentment. For 
I endured his insults, though my blood 
eas boiling with rage; till one day, when I and 
greral of my comrades being under his —_ 

sa distance from the camp, and beyond 
of a superior —> he took that op - 
indulging his spleen against me. Every 
maid = ound fault with. He abused me; 


[bore the insult quietly. threatened me; 
gill I remained passive. t he struck me 
seross the face with his tage then made 
ne frantic; 1 seized my firelock, and with the 
attend felled him senseless to the ground. My 
comrades looked on in silence, but the deed was 
yo sooner done, than the consequences which 
night result from it flashed across my mind. — 

«¢]f you return to the camp you are lost,’ said 

comrades; ‘ your death will be inevitable. 
jan as then and fly from a service you detest.’ 

“There was no time to deliberate. I follow- 
ed their advice, and, leaving my foe prostrate on 
he ground, plunged into the neighbouring fo- 
rst, walked all night, and next morning found 
nyself thirty miles from the camp. Here I se- 
parated from my companions, who took the road 
to Lyons, while I with a sad heart hurried here, 
to see my dear Annette and grandmother once 
more, before I quit my native land for evert’’ 

“Qh, no!”’ cried Annette, entwining him in her 
ums: “ you must not leave us; you shall never 

from us again.” 

“Peace, child!” said the old woman, who, 
though almost overcome by her own emotions, 
edeavoured to calm the agitation of Annette. 
“Baptiste must depart ; for to remain here after 
what has ha’ would only ensure his de- 
smétion. But’ you need not be ted from 
him; he will have much occasion for some one 
wcomfort him in his exile, and, go where he 
may, I trust his industry and good conduct will 

enable him to provide for you.” 

“T can never,” said Baptiste, “ think of re- 
moving Annette from her family, her friends, and 
her native land, to accompany a banished outlaw 
whose union with her can only bring wih it dis- 
honour and disgrace.” ; 

“Oh, talk not so,” said Annette, “I will not 
lave you. Your misfortunes would then prey 
won your mind, and, if left to yourself in a 
4 land, would soon bring you to the grave. 
See how poorly you look already !” 

“But what is to become of our grandmother 
if we +o away ?”’ inquired Baptiste. 

“Hear me, my children,” said she; “ let not the 
wish to add to the comfort of my declining years 
min for ever your own happiness. Remember 
that you, Baptiste, must quit your native country 
not for a short time, in which case Annette 
eould await your return; but perhaps for ever, 
aod if you valae her eee or your own, you 
must marry her and take her with you. is 
little garden and cottage will supply all my wants, 
aad Annette’s relations will after me when 
deeply, = I shall no doubt feel your loss 

y, but it must be borne with resignation. 
Have you yet settled where you are to fly to?” 
Baptiste informed ber he had not yet arranged 
his plans, but he thought there would be least 
in goi to the sea-coast and taking 
Here 
ultation. 





easiest 
= not think it likely to answer his 

is ignorance of the the great 
pomp. porate and he would 
ence, as well as the numerous obstacles whi: 
foreigner has to encounter in earning a livelihood 
under such disadvantages, were, I considered, 
insuperable objections to his plan. “These diffi- 
culties had never occurred to the ‘ardent mind of 
Baptiste, who now saw them in all their force. 
He then anxiously inquired of me where I would 
recommend him to fly to? After some hesitation 
I advised the Netherlands, where, though under 
a different government, -he would still be in a 
manner in his own country. The language, ha- 
bits, and customs were similar, and he would be 
equally safe as in Britain. The plan was obvi- 
ously the best which could be adopted, but many 
difficulties attended its execution. In order to 
reach the Netherlands, it was to pass 
through the greater part of France. is could 
not be done without a passport, nor could the 

rt be obtained without almost a certainty 
of discovery. : 

“‘T return home through the Netherlands,” 
said 1; “and if you have no objections to pass 
for my servants, I will procure passports as 
such for you both without incurring suspicion.” 

** God bless you for your kindness!” said they 
all, as they saw their difficulties vanish before 
this suggestion. 

It was accordingly settled that Baptiste should 
remain in concealment till the following evening, 
when he was to be privately united to 
and the day after they were to bid adieu to their 
friends, and proceed with me on their j . 
Having made this arrangement, I quitted the 
cottage and proceeded to Tours: quite well 
pleased at = of — Ame, X. out of 
a conscript, ha at it in my power 
to comtbete my Hy to the union of” a pair 
whom nature seemed to have destined for each 
other. , 


The whole of the following day was spent in 
bidding adieu to my friends in Tours, and in 
—s necessary preparations for a jour- 

pass- 


ney. ithout much difficulty I obtai 

ports for Baptiste and his spouse as my servants, 
and thinking everything was now secure, I or- 
dered a coach to be in readiness for my departure. 
Then, as soon as evening eciprebdtied, I - 
ed to the cottage to witness the nuptials of the 
young couple, at which I had engaged to be pre- 
sent. ; 

I found the happy gaily dressed for the 
occasion. The y garb in which 1 had 
hitherto seen Annette, was now for 
one of white muslin, which rendered her sylph- 
like form yet more light and ow Her raven 
locks, which before were allowed to float loose- 
ly over her shoulders, were now plaited and 
braided with more than usual care. The bloom 
had epoch eevee and saan 

in her eye, tears of regret 

and kindred recurred to her mind. She was at- 
tended by her sister, who was to officiate as brides- 
maid, and nothing now was wanting but the 
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priest to complete the ceremony. In the mean- 
time I cha with the bride, joked with her sis- 
ter, talked of the weather and crops with the 
bridegroom, and endeavoured to make the anx- 
ious moments of expectation glide past as rapid- 
ly as possible. ‘ 

Footsteps were at last heard approaching. 
Baptiste stept to the door to welcome the priest, 
but, instead of meeting him, was seized in the 

‘rade grasp of a gendarme. The door was thrown 
open, and a y of soldiers entered the room, 
dragging with them the unfortunate’prisoner. A 
ek of horror burst from the lips of the wretch- 
ed Annette, as she fell senseless in the arms of 
her sister. The grandmother hurried to her as- 
sistance, but the feebleness of age overcame her 
itated frame, and she sunk to the floor in a state 
insensibility. ‘The ill-fated Baptiste for some 
time gazed on these scenes of anguish in a state 
of stupor. Nota sigh escaped his lips, though 
the heaving of his ample chest showed the strug- 
gle which nature held within. His eye was fix- 
ed; his features betrayed no emotion; his soul 
seemed occupied in the eentemplation of his 
misery. A fleeting moment had blasted all his 
hopes, and consigned him to a punishment from 
which he knew there was little hope of escape. 
The large drops of perspiration which rolled down 
his forehead marked the agony of his soul, while 
the angel of death seemed already to have~set 
his seal on his pallid features. The distressed 
state of his bride, at length aroused him from his 
stupor. He shook off the soldiers who held his 
arms, and, rushing towards her, endeavoured to 
recall the spirit which appeared to be deserting 
its frail tenement. His efforts were successful ; 
the soothing tones of his well-known voice awoke 
Annette to a sense of her misfortunes, and while 
he endeavoured to calm her, I exerted myself in 
assisting and consoling his aged parent, on 
whom this misfortune threatened to produce a 
fatal effect. 

The soldiers, though accustomed to such heart- 
rending scenes, could scarcely refrain from tears, 
and, to cheer the spirits of his friends, endea- 
voured to persuade them that the crime of their 
prisoner would only subject him to a short im- 
prtisonment. In this belief Baptiste also encou- 
raged theme for though he was aware he had lit- 
tle chance of escaping with life, yet he wished 
not to deprive them of hope—the last comforter 
of the wretched. When they were so far reco- 
vered as to be able to bear the pangs of separa- 
tion, Baptiste was marched off to ‘Tours, and, as 
I could be of very little service at the cottage, I 
left its inmates in charge of Annette’s father, and 
accompanied the party to town; where, after un- 
dergoing an examination, Baptiste was commit- 
ted to prison, to await the issue of his trial, and 
as I learned that this was likely to take place in 
a few days, I countermanded the preparations for 
my journey and deferred my de re, in the 
hope that I might be able to r him or his 

icted friends some assistance. : 

As soon as Baptiste’s imprisonment became 
known, his cell was thronged by his numerous 
acquaintances, each bringing him some little 
pons to add to his comfort in confinement. 

ew of them anticipated that any serious punish- 
ment would be awarded against him. Their 
simple minds could not conceive how the good- 





natured Baptiste could be capitally CONVieted fo 

leaving a service into which he had 

or for —— the blow of one who had wap. 
tonly assaulted him. Their opinions 
the spirits of his relations, who awaited “ 
sult of the trial in that fever of ion Which 
is experienced when all we hold 18 at stake, 
The mind of Baptiste was not so easily elated 
He knew that his offence would be regarded ing 
very serious li though he deemed it ene 
to check these i ed hopes, yet he prepased 
his mind for the worst, determined to bear with 
fortitade whatever might be the issue of his trial, 
This was speedily approaching. A military yj. 
bunal was appointed, and the n Witnesses 
having arrived, it proceeded to try Baptiste fo 
his offence. The court was crowded with his 
friends; and it was with great difficulty the 
Annette and his grandmother could be persuaded 
to await the result‘in an adjoining house, where 
the progress of the trial could be communicated to 
them. Baptiste knew too well that the evidence 
against him was too clear and satisfactory tohold 
out a chance of escape by the denial of his guilt. 
When called tpon, therefore, to plead to the 
charge of desertion and mutiny, he rose, and with 
a firm and manly confidence answered :— 

“If to have left a service into which I was 
forced be desertion, of that I am doubtless 5 
If to have lied an unprovoked insult be me- 
tiny, of that I am also guilty.” , 

A murmur of regret was heard from the erowd 
at this open avowal. The friends of the prison- 
er had expected that the want of evidence or 
some legal plea might have operated in his fe 
vour, a hope which this confession threatened to 
eut off for ever. The president of the tribunal, 
unwilling to take advantage of his confession, 
warned him of the fatal consequences which must 
attend such an avowal. 

“If my conduct has been wrong,” replied 
Baptiste, “I will not add baseness to guilt, nor 
seek to shelter myself from punishment by a 
falsehood.”’ 

-“y man,” said the president, evidently 
much ed, “I cannot allow your life to be 
thus thrown away. At the same time that I ad- 
mire your frank and open declaration, I feel that 
it would be improper for me to take advantage 
of it; I shall, therefore, examine the evidence 
against you, that every chance of life which mar 
tiallaw affords may i ” 

The trial accordingly p 
nesses were called and examined ; but the charge 
was too well substantiated, and the —s too 
strong to admit of the slightest possibility of an 
acquittal. The seodhdont hoch his head in de 
spair, as he saw every legal chance of escape lost 
to the unfortunate culprit, who was now asked if 
he had any witnesses to call in his defence. 

“I make no defence,” replied Baptiste; “but 
if the testimony of an irreproachable life be of 
any avail, I believe there are many in this court 
who can bear witness in my behalf.” 

“ Yes, we can, we can,” echoed the surround- 


then examined, spoke very warmly in hi 
« But it is all in vain,” said the 
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and however much we must regret it, his 
is inevitable.” ‘The other members of the 
assented. - 

‘The hand of the president trembled with emd- 
tion as he signed the verdict, and handed it to 
the other members for their approval. He then, 
with a faltering voice, had begun to read aloud 
the sentence on the prisoner, when aloud scream 
jnterrupted him. A commotion was heard among 
the crowd, and Annette, led by her anxiety to the 
eourt at this critical period, rushed forward and 
fell at the feet of the president, exclaiming, “Oh, 
gave him; in merey save him!” He raised the 
weeping girl and delivered her to the care of the 
attendants; but she burst from them, and running 
towards Baptiste clasped him iu her arms. 

«J have lived but for him, and I will die with 
him !” said Annette—* I have been the cause of 
his crimes, if such they can be called. It was 
oa my account he deserted the army. But for 
me I am sure he would have remained without 
reluctance. If you will not save him, then, in 

, extend the same punishment to me, for I 
cannot survive him !” 

iste was quite overcome. Loud sobs burst 

from his anguished heart, as he endeavoured in 
vain to console the distressed girl. The whole 
court was in | at the affecting om. At last 
Baptiste regai his com re, and observin 
the snotion of the anlnehy: be thus add 
them :— 

“Though you sit as judges; I see you can feel 
as men. -I was affianced ir - lovely maid, 
once the pride of our peaceful’ village; w the 
harsh laws of the conscription pemm from her 


me from an aged parent, who de- 
pall on for support—parted me from the 


of my childhood. Is it a wonder then 

that I en the service with reluctance? Had 
I been called to the defence of my country, I 
would have suffered in her’tause without repin- 
ing—nay, I would have exulted, would have 
ified in the sacrifice. But I was about to be 
into a foreign clime, to undergo banishment 
from my home and all I held dear. Yet I bore 
althis. I rejected the solicitations of my com- 
des who urged me to desert, till the insults of 
# villain drove me to despair. He strack me, 
and I returned the blow. The consequences I 


followed the advice of my comrades, and fied. 
These are my crimes. For this I await the sen- 
tence of your tribunal ; and whatever that may 
be, I would for myself bear it without repining, 
bat for the sake of this wretched girl—for the 
tke of my numerous friends, who anxiously 
your decision; if it is in your power let 
extended to so shall you save a 
the cgetah of death, and have the 
f one who is ready to perish.” 
of this appeal for some ti 
of the president: his 
cice became almost inaudib)< 
that the severity of martial 
it him to commute the sen- 
promised to represent his case favoura- 


inister-at-war. i 
hanked - ‘dent - 
proceeded to pass 


Hee i ; 


aif 


’ tiste’s condemnation had been 





merey which the president held out 
spired her with hope, and su i 
midst of her distress. The sad tidings of Bap- ~ 
municated to 
his grandmother, whose aged 
under the load of accumulated mi 
unable to remove from the house w 
awaited the issue of the trial; the hand 
was evidently apon her, and the ebbing ti 
life was fast rendering her unconscious 
woes. The duty of attending om her, drew 
Annette from thesprison, and in some d 
vented her mind from dwelling too well of 
misfortunes; but the anxiety of mind under whieh 
she laboured was evidently wearing out her weak- 
ly and exhausted frame. It was in vain that her 
riends endeavoured to draw her from the spot, it 
was in vain that they pressed her to take 
nourishment, and attend to the delicate state of 
ber health,—she refused all their solicitations. 
Nothing drew her from the bedside of her dying 
friend, but duty of visiting the unfortunate 
Baptiste, whose numbered days were now draw- 
ing to a close. : , het 
ough a strenuous application for mercy 
been forwarded to the minister-at-war in Bap- 
tiste’s favour, yet the frequent desertions of the 
conscripts, together with the various instances of 
mutiny and insubordination whieh had recently 
occurred among them, rendered government anx- 
ious to make a serious example, and counteract- 
ed all the influence which had been used in his 
behalf. After a few days’ delay, an order arri- 
ved for his immediate execution. I to 
be with him when the melancholy intelligence 
was announced. The anxiety which the Mow 
dent and members had shown on his behalf, had 
made him lately entertain a hope of in . 
which he had not previously ventured to indulge, 
and the sudden extinction of this fondly-cherish- 
ed idea made him at first feel most cruelly the | 


bitterness of his lot. His agitation, however, ~~ 
reparations 


soon subsided, and he began to make p 

for meeting his approaching fate. His 

was to take place early the following 

and in order to spare the feelings of his 

and friends, it was determi that they 

be kept ignorant of the circum till all 
over. Bat he had still to meet with Annette, 
when she came to pay her evening visit ; and to 
maintain his composure and to deceive her at 
their last meeting was no easy task. 

At the usual hour she appeared at the prison— 
her spirits elevated by expectation of her 
lover’s pardon, in consequence of the delay whieh 
she supposed had taken place in the confirmation 
of his sentence. It would have been crnelty to 
have undeceived her. Baptiste folded her to his 
breast, parted her clustering ringlets, and kissed 
her forehead. 

“We may now feel less anxions, my dear 
iste,” “said she: ©“ your i for 

must ere this have noe eee a 

Do not be too sanguine, replied. “ 
anxiety of government to make ap example at 
this critical period will, I fear, prevent any atten- 
tion being paid to the recommendation for mercy 
in m f.” 

“it cannot be,” said Annette ;: “ will 
never be so barbarous as to sacrifice your for 
this trivial offence. I am sure you will be par- 
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doned. I am told you will only be removed into 
some regiment in the colonies, where I will ac- 
company you. In a few years your term of ser- 
vice will expire, when we can return to our lit- 
tle cottage, and peace and happiness will once 
more smile upon us.”’ 

Tears filled his eyes, as she yed this 
picture of future happiness, which he knew too 
well was never to be realized... He endeavoured 
to change the subject by inquiring after the state 
of his grandmother’s health. 

~ Alas!’ said Annette, “ she is hastening fast 

“ee from this world of cares; she sends you 
her blessing, and wishes she were able to visit 
you, to bestow it in ay 

“°T is well,” replied Baptiste, “that she is 

uitting this scene of woe, she may yet be spared 
‘the bitterest pang which could | her.” 

“ Come now, Baptiste,” said Annette, endea- 
vouring to cheer him, “ do not be so gloomy ; see 
what I have brought you,” and she produced a 
small basket of dried fruit, which she had select- 
ed for his use. “See here, too, is some coffee 
for your breakfast to-morrow.” 

A convulsive shudder overspread his frame, as 
he recalled to his mind the awful events of to- 
morrow. He sobbed aloud, and burst into tears. 

* You are ill, very ill, my dear Baptiste—your 
forehead is burning: come, I will tie this hand- 
kerchief round it; ’t will ease your pain,” and as 
she ke she loosed one from her neck, and 
bound it round his aching head. 

Her kindness only the more unnerved him, and 
a considerable time elapsed before he could sum- 
mon resolution to part from her. ‘ Farewell my 
love,” said he at length with a trentulous voice 
—* May God bless and watch over you, when 
we are separated for ever !” 

“Dispel these meMnchol 
“and keep your mind easy for my sake. 
see you again to-morrow.” 

“To-morrow, alas !—to-morrow !”’ he repeat- 

mournfully, as he took a last view of her slen- 

form, while she passed through the grated 

or and along the Fralted passage which. led 
from the lonely cell. 

put the handkerchief into his bosom, and, 

as if striving to collect himself, walked for some 

time in silence round the room. As his agitation 

subsided, I asked him if I could be of any ser- 

vice to him or his friends on this trying occa- 

sion. 

“ My wishes in this life are’ now few. My 
—— is likely soon to follow me to ano- 

world, and “Annette’s relations will, I have 
no doubt, attend to her comfort. All I have to 
ask is, that you will break ents idi 
to them as gently as i try to console 
them under their atichome You have shown 
attention to me when I most required it; for this 
unlooked-for kindness accept my sincere thanks. 
I had often heard of the generosity of the British, 
now I have experienced it. My earnest prayers 
shall be breathed fur your'welfare.” He grasped 
oy Ge an Ee , 
“I must now bid you farewell; the small por- 
tion of time which yet remains to me, must be 
spent with my confessor.” 

With some di I obtained his consent to 
attend him in the m : and took my leave 
with a sorrowful heart, wondering at the dispen- 


“ideas,” said she, 
I will 





—e 


sation of events, which was about to close the 
earthly career of so deserving a youth. ‘ 


My rest was broken and undisturbed, 
fearful events of the ee across 
agination im a thousand fal shapes. 
soon fled my-eye-lids; I rose, and heard the 
of the cathedral pealing forth in- solemn tong 
the knell of the unfortunate Baptiste. 1 hurried 
on my clothes, and proceeded to the prison, wher 
a strong detachment of military was already ag. 
sembled to conduct him to execution. *I 
him receiving the last consolations of reli 
from his spiritual attendant. A smile of 

ssed over his placid features as he held out hij 

and to welcome my arrival. 

“1 now feel quite tranquil,”’ said he in answer 
to my inquiries, “and di to bear my fate 
with the resignation becoming a man and a 
tian. 

His appearance corroborated his words. His 
spirits were no longer depressed. He spoke ina 
cheerful, and even a lively tone. His step, ashe 
walked from prison, was firm and active; and 
as he took farewell of his attendants, he alone 
was composed ; every eye but his was suffused 
with tears; instead of receiving, he administer. 
ed consolation to his weeping friends. Whembe 
reached the gate of the prison, Baptiste entereda 
mourning coach, accompanied by his confessor 
and two guards. The military procession then 
moved forward at a slow pace. The 
drums rolled forth their heavy mournful notes; 
the bell of the cathedral tolled in a louder and 
more solemn tone; while the soldiers, with de 
jected looks and reversed arms, marched 
forward, seemingly anxious to prolong the fleet- 
ing moments of existence which yet remained to 
their unhappy victim. The ground where he was 
to suffer, was at length reached, and i 
sprang from the carfiage with a light and active 
step, and walked firmly to the spot destined for 
his execution, close to which the troops, were 
drawn up in square. An officer then read aloud 
the proceedings of the court; and while the troops 
Were engaged in choosing by lot who should per- 
form the painful duty of carrying the sentence in- 
to effect, 1 was allowed once more to 
Baptiste. He bore this awful moment with the 
composure of a hero. His courage was unsha- 
ken and his countenance unchanged at the dread- 
ful preparations. But a faint glow crimsoned his 
cheek, as he said, “ Forget not to tell Annette 
that even at this moment her remembrance is 


“mW 


The 
1 


nearest my heart. 
ther, if she yet lives.” He cou 

His executioners were before him, one of whom 
approached to bind up his eyes. “I will give 
the si by the falling of this handkerchief,” 
said he, taking from his bosom the one whieh 
Annette had left with him the precediog ere 
He seemed to spend a few moments in 


before proceeding to give the 5 oye 
But now a thrilling ery of -was 


Console my poor grandme 
14 say no more 
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Baptiste, ing, ** Let me die with him, if I can- 
pot save hin Bat Baptiste heard her not—he 
aw her not: the fatal handkerchief fell, and a 
@éll-directed volley instantly terminated his ex- 
jstence. Annette fell senseless on his bleeding 
She was raised by her friends, and every 
@fort used to restore her to life, but all was in 
gain. The horrors of the scene had proved too 
mech for her weak frame—her soul had fled its 
earthly mansion—Annette was gone for ever! 
On my retarn to the prison I learned that Bap- 
tiste’s grandmother had died in the course of the 
; that Annette, in consequence, went earl 
to the prison, to convey the melancholy intelli- 
gence. Here she found that Baptiste was 
to execution. - She flew with the rapidity 
lightning through the streets, and reached the 
fatal spot only to breathe out her existence on the 
lifeless body of her lover. 


He) GOH -— 
For the Lady’s Book. 
TO MISS C. E. 


Lady! *tis not with joy I gaze 
On one so innocent and fair : 
Pity looks forward to the days 
Of blighted hope or wasting care. 
Bat, no! ‘I will not think that eye 
« Can e’er be dim, that cheek decay ; 
That lips, whose words are mirth, a sigh 
Can ever breathe, a grief betray ; 
But deem thee, as I would a star, 
A bright creation, lone, and far - 
From earth, whose light may-ne’er be less— 
Immortal in thy loveliness. 


Such enviable gifts are thine, 
Thine, too, a brighter, richer dower, 
A mind that to thy beauty is 
As fragrance to thé flower. 
The flower may die, the fragrance lives, 
And thus the mind, that in thy page 
And converse ever breathes, shall leave 
Its tredbures to a future age. 


Washington, D. C. 


= 8 @ Bee 


Ge***, 


G. H. 


“NICE PEOPLE.” 
Expose me to the malevolence of the wicked, 


the artifices of the designing, or the influence of 
the corrupt; but Heaven me from the in- 
fiction of ‘‘ Nice People.” “Nice People!” 
the very expression makes me shiver ; the recol- 
it revives fills soul with self-re- 

I cannot escape, and if sometimes J wish 

never been born, it is when I hear repeated 


these hated words. 





temptations and snares. Yield to all and each, 
rather than to the fatal allurements and fascina- 
tions of ** Nice People !”’ 

My father was a country gentleman of consi- 
derable fortune and extensive information. He 
had an income of three thousand a-year,and knew 
the fourth volume of Blackstone by heart. He 
was astonishingly fond of the law, and every 
thing belonging to it, from the livery of a javelin- 
man, to the fall bottom-classed wig of a judge. 
He administered it after the most a 
shion of his class, and could shake his head ata 
culprit with electrifying effect. The shelves of 
his library were literally one sheet of “calf,” 
even the three top ones, which, to speak ‘the 
truth, were only “in boards,” were painted to 
match, with a beautiful fidelity to nature. So 
=e for my father and his hobby. 

mothe: was a notable simple 

and p ucoerah , and not seubentie proud 
of the rank uence to which i 
had elevated her. She was the daughter of 
father’s head gamekeeper. The ‘young squire" 
heart was “snared’’ one evening that he went 
down to the lodge to give orders to old Joseph, 
and in a month Miss Patty moved her residence 
from one end of the grounds tothe other. I had 
three brothers and three sisters, all younger than 
myself except Tom, he was the first. I need not 
enter into cv! history of our young days, they 
were tolerably like the days of other children. 
We were horn in sin, and bred in mischief.— 
“ Nursery-plants”’ till two years old, then trans- 
planted to the our, till five, whipped 
till ten, es till fifteen, —— 

rly “ finished”’ a year or two after. 
oaet once to the afternoon upon which I was 
to leave the parental roof for the first time. I had 
decided upon the bar as a profession, out of com- 
pliment to my father, and he cheerfully paid 
down, to a special pleader of some note, two 
hundred nde, which was to entitle me to the 
entrée of his chambers, anti] I should deem my+ 
self as clever as my master, and which we con- 
sidered would be in about two years, At this 
time I was nineteen years of age. After I Wad 
taken leave of my mother and sisters, and been 
treated with ‘“ kisses” enough to stock a conféc- 
tioner’s shop, my father called me into his study, 
to give me a few words of advice, in addition to 
the “ voluntary contributions’ I had “ thankful- 
ly received” from others. 

“ Charles,” said he, “ you are now 
to London, for the first time. You will be 
own master. Ride your passions and desires with 
a curb—snaffle won’t doin such a ye Don’t 
be led away by idle . k —_— 

fession. It's a one, my lad! : 

man that ever lived ! @x- 
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.say, considering all things, a well-conducted 
one; at any rate I had no positive vice, so that 
there was less danger in making me my own 
master, than there usually is in cases where boys 
are prematurely treated as men. My inclinations 
were very ious, and I resolved to avail my- 
self of the advan before me. For two years, 
then, I attended -- “ chambers with 
regularity, reading from five to eight hours daily. 
The eaations of my father ngaost ge and dis- 

were un ‘or so determined was 

I, not to risk the possibility of being led astray, 
that during the whole of this time I did not make 
- asingle acquaintance. At length my health be- 
to suffer considerably from such close con- 

t and want of relaxation. My mother 

and father entreated me to make the acquaintance 
of some “ nice le,” with whom I might oc- 
casionally s an evening; they said I needed 
company, so | made up my mind to have it. One 
evening, | was writing to my father, to ask him 
if he could send me a letter, or two of introdac- 
tion, when young Butler, a fellow-pupil, opened 
my door. We sat down and had a segar—smok- 


== a weakness I sometimes ay = in. 
some little conversation, “ Fleming,” 
said | “go to Willis’s rooms with me to- 
t , 

“ Willis,” I replied, “ 1 can’t go to his rooms. 
I don’t know him.” 

**My dear fellow,” continued he, laughing, 
“T mean Willis’s public rooms in King Street, 
St. James’s: there is a ball to-night, to which I 
am a subscriber. You must really go.” 

I shook my head. . 

* Gad! but you must,” said he. “Such a 
eg such music! such devilish ‘nice peo- 

** Nice people?” said I, in an enquiring tone. 

“ Egad, and there are, too. I’! introduce you 
to fifty--there’s the Princes, from Brunswick 
Square; and the Stanhopes, from Fitzroy; the 
Regent’s Park Trees; and the city Walls—all 
‘nice people;’ but if you shouldn’t like them, 
there’s the ——”’ 

Vighass time oon ote ready?” said I. It was 

_~ very introduction I required. 

ee Not later than ten,”’ replied my young friend. 

“I will call and take you there in m cab,” 

He called as he had promised, and I was pre- 
sently introduced to, and moving among, the gay 
and glittering throng. We not been in the 
room. above ten minutes, when I saw a party who 
had just entered, honing apthe centre. It con- 
sisted of three young ladies and an elderly one, 

tly their mother, a grey-headed gentle- 
man, who might well be the husband and father, 
and a thin, pale young man, who walked as if he 
were afraid of making an impression on the floor. 
Each beauty had pars er = been careful 


“ To have her sails, before she went abroad, 
Pall spread and nicely sef to entch the gale 

_ Of praise,” 

Aad their appearance, as they came up in ¢ 
voy, exc isle wisotion, Tah shou 10 
Soe he knew them, but he anticipated 
“ Gad,” said he, turning round, “here are the 
Paderas” wal beapho She wo pay Us open, 





with as much show of importance as if 

pee ryt meme nen Be gare ey how 

he returned. “Fleming, you must be introduced 

to the Princes—you a must—they are sath 
ome. vig 


develish ‘ nice people.’ 

* One moment,” said 1; “ tell mealitile 
them,”’ and we moved on. ‘ 

“* Aboot them,” said he. “ Oh! old Pringgiy 
a Proetor, and a capital business he has too; hiy 
house is in Brunswick Sqoare—his 
ment just what it ought to be. As for hi 
there isn’t a better cld fellow in England; ty 
his wife, Mrs. Prince, she is an excellent emg 
ture! so kind! so ——- And the girlies 
We turned short round, and came full upon them 
“ Ah!” exclaimed my companion, ‘* most fo. 
tunate meeting, indeed. Ladies, we were jax 
speaking of you. Allow me to introduce 
most particular friend, Mr. Charles V; 
Fleming. Mr. Fleming—the Misses Prince,” 
The three graces curtsied. ‘“ Fred,” contingsd, 
my friend, vowe sf the slim young man, who 
was their brother, — from — direction of 
his eyes, was ap ntly counting the wax-lights 
in w chandelier. * Fred, my particular fnend, 
Fleming.” Mr. Frederick Prince lowered bis 
eyelids, put a scented handkerchief to his 
and smiled faintly. Well, an introduction 
satisfactorily completed to the young pone 
thing remained but one to the old, and that fa- 
lowed, as you will hear, in a most natural way. 
The music commenced, and I summoned up ew 
rage to offer myself as a partner to one of the 
Misses Prince; indeed, | may say, to Mu 
Prince,.for she evidently had the ad 

ears. She was not the handsomest of the fami- 


y; but, as the eldest, I considered claimed the 
compliment. We stood up, and I found hers 
very chatty creature, without a portion of that 
bashfulness and reserve which make a a 
at her shoe when spoken to, and limit her cot 
versation to the overworked monosyl 
and no. On the contrary, she looked me 
in the face when I addressed her, laughed fash 
ionably loud, and twice corrected me with be 
fan for some little pleasantry. In other 
@oo, she was rather a striking e ‘re 
end of ** L’Eté,” I was much pleased with 
by the end of “ La Poule,” equally so with a 
self. During the last promenade | should ta 
had no hesitation whatever in pronouncing her 
“an uncommonly nice girl.” 

“Come,” said she, in an easy and familia 
tone, as she moved off, “let me take you’ 
mamma.” And she plated her arm within mise, 
as unceremoniously as if we had been on #4 

uadrille-in-one-evening footing with each other, 

ow much more sensible than if she had treated 
my arm like the wing of a butterfly, not to be 
touched without soiling. We threaded our 
to the card-room, and up to a whist-table 
corner. “ Mamma, let me introduce to you Mr, 
Fleming, a most particular friend of Henry Bat 
I was flatteringly noticed. ~ = 
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y had overlooking her mistake, and the next 

duced fy. * But one—until I had the honour of”’———and 

- oath bow will often finish a sentence as 
™ 1 ily as words. It did now, for turning 

thou fm tothe young lady on my arm, she certainly ac- 

» [i knowledged the compliment with a gentle pres- 









we Do you not think the music extremely 
pr 

#Very,” said I. “ No one could play better.” 

«A revoke!”’ exclaimed a sharp-eyed, sharp- 
honed, sallow-skinned, old maid, as at this ma/- 

moment, the talkative Mrs. Prince threw 
dowa a spade to tRe lead, and in an instant, five 
withered fingers, with nails like screw-drivers, 
had laid face-uppermost the fatal evidence. 

“A true bill,” said the good-tempered Mrs. P. 
#L plead guilty.” 

# You'd better not, it won’t save, you,” said 
her partner, in a guttural voice, something be- 
tween a grumble and a grunt. 

“Do let us go away from this,” said Miss P. 
#|. wonder how mamma can ever play with that 
ill-tempered lawyer, Old Bailey.” And we went 
again among the dancers, and a quadrille form- 
ing, it was natural we should ‘help to complete it 
—aod did so. . 

Are you fond of music,” said my partner. 

“Extremely. Do you play ?” 

“I trifle a little with the harp—and you?” 

* With the flute,” said I. 

“ Georgiana is a proficient on the piano, and 
Baily sighs over the guitar; as for my brother, 
he did once assist us with the violin, but he dis- 
continued it from a belief that it made one shoul- 
der bi than the other. Fred is so particular.” 

With these and other fluent nothings, we fin- 

asecond set. During the evening I danced 
with both Georgiana and Emily. Georgiana was 
etak stiff girl, ow certainly good-looking, but 
without any of the encouraging kindness of her 
dder sister; and, indeed, as taciturn as polite- 
ness admitted. During the whole of six figures, 
she only smiled once, and that was at an acci- 
dent. Opposite to us was a little dowdy crea- 
ture whose head exactly reached the elbow of, 
remarkably tall man, her partner. Jn tt chaste 
isée,” the poor little thing slipped and fell. 

“What an awkward fellow,” said Georgiana, 
“he has dropped his bundle.” 

Emily was a very different creature, and de- 
eidedly the most fascinating of the three. It was 
not her face, for she was not handsomer than the 
others ; it was not her for she was rather 
short, but the expression of the former, and the 
airy lightness of the latter, with a charm of man- 
altogether indescribable, amply sufficed to 
fancy prisoner. She was fond of poetry, 
her 
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had a considerable dash of romance in her 
and saeee fe-® fault, ex- 
i with an earnest- 
ae _ With Emily, I confess, 


Towards the close of the ¢ . IT again came 
Prince. “ ent the 
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ecards,” and was ena Sonia. ball 
toom, chatting to a - dowager 
tide her, and amu: out the little 


Fis: 





rl wand fect of the toop of Young 








and middle aged creatures that, during the qua- 
oe! or aye them, in review be- 
ore _ever anon ing the motonony 
of ridicule, by some adhede remarks about 


"MTs fre 

‘This friendly tete-a-tete was unfortunately bro- 
ken up by Mrs. P. not detecting any resem 
between her coloured companion and about five 
feet nothing of sallow mortality, that 
to be her daughter, and whose figure lo at 
its increasing thickness downwards; she, in an 
unlucky moment, and in the plenitude of her sa- 
tire, declared to be like a note of admiration tarn- 
ed upside down. 

hen the indignant matron fled from the lo- 
quacious Mrs. P., I took ber place. We chatted 
upon various subjects. Among others, of course, 
her daughters. She favoured me with the little 
peculiarities of each. “Fanny was ‘so li 
-— ees Georgiana ‘ so a 
cal;’ Emily ‘such a thoughtless little puss,’ 
all ‘dear good girls,’ a 7 domesticated = 
united.’ If,” continued their happy mother, 
** you should ever feel inclined to join us of an 
evening, and pass a quiet hour, we shall be de« 
lighted to see you. We have always 4 little 
music, perhaps a quadrille. Do not wait for a 
formal invitation,” said she, putting her card into 
my hand, “ but come in——‘ in a quiet way.’” 

And thus commenced my acquaintance with 
these “ nice ie.” 

I returned to my chambers that night, or rather 
early in the morning, delighted, as you may ima-~ 
gine, with the lucky accident that had befallen 
me. Really, if I had giveu up three months ‘in 
hunting out an introduction, I could not ha 
oo a more promising one. 

nlocking my door, and looking into 
ting room before I went to bed, I found 
from my father. I trembled and turned 
The seal was large and black; My m 
thers, brothers, all rushed to my mind 
stant. For the first time in amy life, I 
was one | valued less than the others; 
sured that death had called a victim, I 
help wishing whom it might prove to 
had I seen all in health and strength 
I never could have decided with whom I 
most readily part. With trembling 
ed the letter. In the first few lives 
poeeates for melancholy news. Anxious to 
earn the worst, I hurriedly gtanced my eye from 
line to line, and from page to page. I breathed 
more freely, for there was not even a word of 
i less déath. I reached the last sen- 


y 
+” and I put the letter down, hurt, thatby an 
act so thonghtless, he should have caused in my 
mind an excitement so painful. 


~ 
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re my father’s letter, man ! 
He had been commanded to"proceed to Windsor 
to receive the honour of a~baronetcy. A die- 


-town, which would, unless ‘om 
a, have andoubtedly led prompa, “comae 





what! He acted with great decision on the oe 
casion, and made a speech in the ; 

impromptu, is ind wonder ofts ope te 
fncid i wai Sho big gurl 
| teemed an oracle, the rioters, in num- 
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bers to upwards of twenty, were for a 
time, oe) ultimatel mtg’ toaeked and 
routed by a strong of yeomanry cavalry, 
who had, by dint of considerable labour, been 
brought together. For this act of service to the 
state, he was to be rewarded in the manner of 
which I have spoken. - 

In folding up the letter, which had thus unex- 
pectedly in ime of this addition to the ho- 
nour and im nee of our family, my eye rest- 
ed on a few lines which had hitherto escaped 
me; they were writen on the side, and were as 
follows :— y 

“It is with the most poignant sorrow, my be- 
loved Valentine, that I inform you of the sudden 
and violent death of your brother Tom. He fell 
a victim to his passion for hard riding. He was 
out with our hounds the day before yesterday, 
and taking a strong dike, his horse fell upon him, 
and, melancholy to relate, he was killed on the 
spot. Of course we have been plunged into 
great affliction; perhaps the most unhappy fea- 
tare of,the case is, it happening just as he was 
about to become heir to the apes. are honour, 
which, as I told you, is to be conferred on yours, 
&c.—H. V 


“P. S,—It will be as well that you should 
come down to attend the funeral if possible.— 
Should you not be able, and wish to write, do 
not give me my title before next Friday.” 

ears rolled down my cheek, as I read this 
brief announcement of my brother’s death. For 
an instant I felt indignant at my father for having 
made it secondary to the news about himself; 
but this feeling quickly subsided, when I reflect- 
ed how much more common is death than honour. 

The following morning I had a visit from But- 
ler. lLexplained to him why I could not call in 
Branswick Square, and begged him to leave m 
card there, which he promised to do. Fora weak 
I was absent from town. I went home, of course, 
to attend the funeral—IJ did so as chief mourner, 
my father being engaged at Windsor, and there- 
fore unable to attend. On my return to my 
chambers, I found the cards of Mr. Prince, Mr. 
Fredetick Prince, Mrs. Prince, and the Misses 
Prince. I was much touched with this little at- 
tention. On the following day I o my door 
toa knock very rarely heard, I should think, in 
the It was loud enough and long 

to have reached the very cellars of the 

of which 1 inhabited the sky-parlour. 

A éervant in a glaring livery of blue, red and 
ge wet me to tell Mr. Fleming, that Mrs. 
was at the Temple Gate, in the carriage, 

and wished to see him. I told the fellow J would 
be down in a few moments; whereupon he took 
off his hat and attempted a bow, but which was, 
as it usually is, when persons detect themselves 


in an impertinence to the person, a sort 
of epeldpetie and nefvous wrigg of the whole 


I put myselfa little into order, and went down. 
There was no mistaking the carriage. It was a 
large yellow-bodied one with red wheels, and 
blue hammer-cloth, upon which were glaringly 
emblazoned the arms and i of Mr. 
Prince, the Proctor. Before I it, I saw 
feathers and veils in 


asion; 1 found not onl 
her dau; ‘At their 


a 
and then home to dinner. Their kind 
attention were beyond any thing I can 
The cheerful and latory ma 
they spoke of my fa i 
licaey and tact with whichsthey alluded to my 
brother’s death, asking me if T was not 
eldest son, created in me quite an interest for 
them all, and I already looked upon thesergg 
tremely “ nice people’’ as old friends, rather thay 
acquaintances of yesterday. ' 

fore I left Brunswic mer that ev 
I had promised to retarn the following day oa g 
visit fora week. All lent their powers of pe. 
suasion, though I confess I wanted but 
had it been otherwise, whet Emily " 
would “ put by my books, come,”’ I 
have at once complied. It would de too 
story, if 1 were to enter into detail of the weéekia 
question. It was one round of pleasure, inereag. 
ing hourly, until I felt myself the happiest eres. 
ture in existence. I did not disguise my attach. 
ment to the youngest daughter—my love, my 
Lae mae | os w pe yo reason to believe it 
returned. is happened on the ing] 
was about to terminate my visit. Tent ene 

library, and found her alone reading a letter. .t 
was crossed and recrossed, but this prima facie 
evidence of its being from a woman, yielded tothe 
bold and masculine hand in which it was writtea, 
I turned pale, and was about to retire, stammer 
ing out some apology for ng intfision, but she 
assured me I did not disturb her, and in factlook- 
ed her wish that | should remain; and then she 
began talking of the letter, and her cousin At 
gustus, and his beautiful uniform, and the Cape 
of Good Hope, and a long » and a variety 
of other matters; and concluded by informingme 
that her said cousin was on his voyage to C 
ta to join his regiment; that he had light hair 
and blue eyes, wrote sweet poetry—had been 
staying with them a twelvemonth, before his de 
parture—was a delightful, kind, good creature, 

and that she looked on him “ gute as a brother.” 

I confess these last words hardly removed the 

suspicion that flashed upon me, as I marked her 

flushed cheek and sparkling eye. The “ greem 

eyed monster” had already. more than a 

upon me. She saw the tyranny with whi 

was threatened, and in a tone of sincerity a eynie 

could have not doubted, assured me there was no- 

thing but their cousinship between them. 

course, a conversation thus 

here, but you need not be afraid that 1 shall re 

poe that passed between us; such scenes 
ave no interest for.an audience, i i 

even bear before i 

that from that morning I considered 

sage in the high road to preferment, 

y justified in indulging in the 

some time silently dwelt on. . 

My intimacy with the family continued 
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pressing invitation I went for a drive with them, 
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, did not end 
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in ics, I being a Tory, and he a 
i ight have been 
serated into rsonalities ; might have 
fom an jncliwation on his ~ to yield perhaps a 
jile more than is desirable in an antagonist of 
spirit. For instance, after a long discussion on 
subject, and a tolerable exhaustion of the 
and cons, he invariably wound up with the 
words, * Well, perhaps after all, you are right.” 
This was always accompanied by a slight eleva- 
tin of the brow, and then immediately after 
cme three or four very deliberate, bug affirma- 
tire movements of the head, which said plainly 
wéflatteringly enough, “I think you are.” 
Lobserved something of the same concession 
tome in every member of the family, and it was 
aquiet, winning flattery I could not resist. I 
ws charmed with all of them without knowing 
atthe time, that it was because I was.zo delight- 
and satisfied with myself, and often exclaim- 
di, “Well, if ever there were nice people, I have 
fund them here.” Mrs. Prince was perhaps the 
post adroit in the use of that most dangerous 
of attack—flattery. Her assaults never 
defeated themselves by their violence. Her mo- 
meats were rarely ill chosen; if she saw that I 
was prepared, she stood at once disarmed, wait- 
ebher opportunity, and when I did feel myself 
touched, it was so slightly, as to create no alarm. 
She knew that she applied a subtle poison, and 
that a scratch was sufficient to ensure inocula- 
tion. If ever any thing was to be done, “*Charles” 
must be acquainted with it. Any place to be 
visited, “ Charles’s convenience’? to be consulted. 
Anything in dispute, “* What does Charles think?” 
was the ready questién—and “ Charles says” so 
ad 80, the certain quietus. 
The girls also played admirable seconds to 
their mamma— Miss Prince in particular. She 
isplayed a great interest in me: her manner was 
affectionate. She was some years older 
than myself, and this gave her naturally a license 
the others had not. She used to take me out 
sopping three or four times a week, though I 
, | had rather been at home with Emily ; 
ad bardly, indeed, I may say never, made a call 
without I was with her. Then, she used to talk! 
which the ethers did not—about my affairs and 
Prospects, and peewee oe man ES mar- 
Tage, always warning me inst choosing “a 
mere girl.” More then mtn most kindly put 
meon my against a family I visited in 
Harley Street, and whose “ attempts,” she as- 
man of their 
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sa girl. Her visitations in the latter line 
were —— that I believe-I was the only 
person of her acquaintance who escaped ; the fact 
was, I was particular friend of Butler, and 
Butler was, or at least so said, a very par- 
ticular favourite of hers. If I had been to judge 
myself, however, I should hardly have ventured’ 
to say that she cared two snaps of the finger 
about him, although there certainly was an incli- 
nation towards him, not observable in her manner 
to any one else. Be it as it may, she spared me, 
and I never knew wherefore, unless out of respect 
for him. Besides this negative approbation, she 
occasionally sondéseundiod to ask my judgment 
upon any book we might both have been reading, 
or any play we might have seen performed ; th 
was a good deal, considering that she was in'the 
habit of saying that young men of the present 
day were such insufferable and shallow cox- 
combs, they were only fit company for one an- 
other. 

I shall hardly be expected to mach of 
Emily’s manner and behaviour to oon after what 
I have intimated about her. She was the centre 
of attraction for me—the choicest flower of the 
bouquet. Yet it was strange, that from the time 
of the interview of which I have spoken, I ob- 
served a considerable alteration in her, for which 
I could not satisfactorily account. She seemed 
for hours, nay, days together, to have lost her 
spirits and all animation, and frequently when 
engaged in conversation with me, suddenly lost 
its thread, and then would attempt an apology, 
and call it absence, and force a laugh. More 
than once I fancied that she perhaps regretted the 
encouragement she had given me; but when with 
my nerves strong and my mind bent on a “dis- 
interested sacrifice,” I was about to speak to her 
on the subject, a look, a smile, a tone, would at 
once disabuse me of the injurious belief my anx- 
iety had created. 

As yet, 1 have said very little about Mr, Fred- 
erick Prince—the fact is, we were no great ad- 
mirers of one another at the c 4 
my intimacy with his family ; but this, I 
rather from my liking his mother and 
he nof caring at all about them, than from 
other reason. By however, we became 
intimate enough, indeed, I may say, very inti- 
mate, and at last, all the time I passed out of his 
anes porte par in ~ emp ae He was a 

ar ’ in is equipments a 
peapl person; then he ke 2 adeee, undeniable 
company, and had a shaking-hands intimacy with 
many of the “first-rate men upon town.” To 
more than one nobleman he was clearly 
to nod, and from the easy manner in which he 
caught, or threw a recognition, whether across 
the street, or intoa —_ i ge window, I had every 
reason to im lon to the 
ccletecentis moteals Oceationsily I woodésoh 
how he should have formed a circle of friends so 
entirely without his family sphere, and onee or 
twice I questioned him abont it, but he assured 
me the cause was with them. ‘ My dear Flem- 
ing,”’ said he, “ one must breathe pure air some- 
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times, and really our people never body 
that any body ine oe ye 
It was some consi time before he satis- 


fied me that he had more than a street 
ance with them. -One evening, however, we were 
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at the Opera together. ‘Towards the end of the 
ballet we were joined by an individual, who 
seemed on an unusually familiar footing with him. 
He was about seven or eight andtwenty, and 
though decidedly a plain and common looking 
man about the face, had something in his manner 
and address which bespoke the an. His 
language was coarse, but it was the coarseness 
of what is termed, slang—an acquired idiom by 
no means endurable, but not innate vulgarity. 
He to have been drfinkiog, his breath 
was redolent too of tobacco; al er he seem- 
ed a fitter subject at that moment for a public 
eet another en though, to “ him 
j he appeared ectly at home where he 
was. Prince inttodnced hiss to me as Sir Vin- 
cent Silk. Till the curtain fell he amused me by 
telling me the names of half the people in the 
house. And then, turning to Prince, he said, “1 

we shall see you in the square by-and- 
by.” Without waiting a replys he nodded famil- 
iarly to me, and took his departure. We also 
left immediately after. I supping at 
the Bedford, but was overruled. My friend said 
he had some friends in the neighbourhood, and 
should go there—indeed, he had promised Sir 
Vincent. “ You will find a good repast,” said 
he, in his usual affected style, “and no ceremony. 


I took his,arm, and walked to St. James’s 
ware. We knocked at a door on the south 
and Were adrhitted into a hall, where I was 
left antil my companion went up stairs and 
brought down his friend, the master of the house, 
and who, after an introduction, most politely 
bowed us into a brilliant apartment filled with 
pany, tee was considerably struck with the 
scene. walls were literally clothed with plate 
glass and ee oa. In an adjoinin 
rooom, equally superb, was laid out a long an 
elegantly supplied supper table, Groaning under 
the weight oft silver and lass, with which it was 
ished. I felt a little bewildered. Not so 
Mr. Prince, who was as unmoved as in his mo- 
ther’s drawing-room, nodding and chatting to fifty 
people. ter number very soon 
began amusing themselves round a Jargé table, 
upon which was money in confusion. 
Was at once satisfied of the rank of the company, 
from the immeuse sums I saw before them, and 
the indifference with which they paid and recei- 
ved them. Fifty or a huntred pounds were put 
up and taken down with a nonchalance which I 
considered perfectly unapproachable by any 
a person of the first breeding. One or two 
lemen presently addressed me in the most 
manner, and pressed me to the supper table, 
I was supplied most liberally with every 
. Wines of all sorts sparkled around me, 
ld not but fancy myself, as I sat alone 
h profusion, in the hall of some magi- 
the hero of an Arabian Night’s enter- 
t. The time wore on, and I joined my 
He had’ been very fortunate, and his 
were considerable. Sir Vincent Silk 
at his elbow, with a hand perfectly full of 
"They he had won under the eee | 
insis on sittin een 
acwlowne tes 
or pieces, as them, for whi 
tleman obligingly gave me six five pound 
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pee Ae we wont ne: sisted with amis 
cess, I learned we a gambling-housg 
I started pre Ags yen horror. ar 
house!” said I, “ were 
—friends of yours.” UE . 

“So they are, r. Prince, as coal} 
as-f he ase talline sb the fey of an 
“ Perfect gentlemen, I assure you. Did young 
see Lords F, and G.—the honourable ie 
and baronets without number? Why, Fleming, 
I should think you saw two-thirds of all the mes 
in town,” 

I sup I looked somewhat as I felt. By 
tried to laugh me out of my “ridiculous notions” 
and as we parted for the night, or rather day, 
bade me try, the first thing on rising, whether 
my notes were forgeries. From this time I way 
more than ever with Frederick Prince: inde 
as I have said, I was always with him when act 
in Brunswick Square. I was te 
flecting on the odious vice in which I had m» 
consciously almost, taken my first step, and with 
a full conviction of the ruin to which it led,eon 
tinued night after night indalgi in it. Itewas 
wonderful how much I rose tn Frederick's oot 
mation, and the terms of cordiality we were os, 
took me, if possible, more than ever to his house, 
I fancied he encouraged, what I felt he must & 
serve, my attachment to his sister Emily; and 
this more than any thing else in the world, 
him an interest in my eyes. After leading this 
life of double excitement for a considerable time, 
I began to think that it was advisable to end the 
one and the other, for the sake of both my peace 
and pocket. I was thunderstruck a 
in looking over my accounts, to find that I 
lost at different times over the gaming-table, no 
less a sum than six hundred pounds, and this all 
drawn from a small stock of tints money that 
came to me when I was of age. Added to thig, 
1 had Jent in different amounts to my companion 
Frederick, as much as three hundred mom, 
though, as far as that was concerned, it was of 
course as safe as in my banker’s hands. My 
great intimacy with his mother and sisters hed 
naturally entailed on me considerable expense. 
From one end of the season to the other we were 
recreating ourselves in some of the fashionable 
lounges of the West End. No new opera was 
brought forward but we passed our judgment 
upon it—Malibran never sang but some of ws 
lent our sweet voices to hymn her praises—to 
gly of pictures ever opened but we connoi® 
= pot inch of canvass—no exhibition for 

© encouragement of art or science 
us. Horticultural fetes and fancy-fairs we attend 
ed with exem verance, And, ins 
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without being severe, and Emily, 
mily, more brilliant and happy than I 
her for months. Mrs. Prince was gaiety 
uelf. She engaged me in a quiet tete-a-tete, and 
jtme into the secret that Butler had that morn- 
for Georgiana, and had been recei- 
a) She then went on to hint, as I understood 
jer, something of the same kind about another of 
fegitls, which much surprised me, as 1 had 
seen or heard of any particular attention to 
Panny, and concluded by remarking that it would 
jesingular indeed if all of them should be be- 
about the same time; and in saying this 
looked at me in a wey which nearly drew 
fom me my proposal for Emily on the spot. 1 
gatrained myself, however, for a better opportu- 
y, and left that evening, fully resolved to find 
iton the following morning. E 
The same night I went with Frederick for the 
isttime, so I had deliberately vowed it should 
ie, to play in St. James’s Square. I had a con- 
adetable sum in my pocket, for I was anxious, 
sould Juck prove with me, by playing high to 
peover something of what I fal lost. It 
dherwise, I had soon changed and melted all but 
ay last note. It was for twenty Eg yon I 
placed it by my side while I waited the issue of 
imain in which I was heavily backing the cas- 
rin. He threw out. I put my hand down for 
note, to stake my last—it was gone. I look- 
round, Prince was beside me, as he had been 
dinight ; he too, a serious looser. I asked him 
ifhe had seen the note. He replied “ No.” 
“You have taken it up by accident,” said I look- 
inginto his hand, “it is that £20 with a corner 
tm.” He turned savagely upon me, and said it 
wisalie! He had not taken up a note at all. 
The fact was, he was half mad with his losses, 
mdcered not what he said. I, who was little 
les excited, retorted sharply; and we went to 
that words could notsmooth away. When 
Haid my head upon my pillow I hardly knew 
Gitinctly what had occurred. When I awoke 
isthe morning I gave not a thought to the loss I 
had settained. and the dispute that had arisen: 
o@ thought only me, and that was the 
dler 1 was about to make to Emily. My whole 
ae, I believed, depended on possessing 
yand though it would a witene to say I was 
mtnervous and agitated, it rose rather from hope 
tan fear. I ond: not but feel that the connex- 
would not be dis ble to her family. Mrs. 
told me as much, on more than 
te occasion, and she was so straightforward and 
tineere; and as for my own, they had so im- 
pressed on me the value of “ nice people,”’ that I 


witt 
own 


considered it would be of all things the step most" 


likely to delight them. I dressed and hastened 
the house. On such a mission I did not wait 
iety of hours. No one seemed to think I 
tiie too soon ; it was quite clear that every one 
thought there was something to hear. We hur- 
subject to su iled, langhed, 
serious, and then—smiled, leaghrs, and 
serious again. ~Presently (:¢orgiana, 
she — go in toa young friend Beh ig 

? vin promised read al “ 
+ or the Working Man's Com- 


pavion,”—and she went. MoBt fortunately al- 

mest immediately after Mrs. P. had commissions 

ft the other girls—and we were left alone. And 
12 


~ 





now, it is impossible to give you more than the 
faintest conception of what followed. I spoke of 
my attachment—my respect for the family—my 
wish to settle—my ability to do so. Mrs, Prince 
drew me out in her own peculiar way, till I was 
fully delivered of all I had been burning to say, 
and after some irresistible compliments about my 
family, my profession, my talent, and my honour, 
which conteyed to me her perfect approbation 
and consent, she made some slight, very sl 
observations about our relative ages; bat I 
Emily as I did, I considered two years on my 
side 24 ufficient, and therefore made no re- 
ply. e continued our interview alittle longer, 
during which I was exhausting language in’ 
praises of her daughter. 

* Well,” said she, rising, “ Tcan say no more, 
Charles ; I will send her in, and she shal] an- 
swer for herself.” And she left the room. IF 
heard her go up stairs—and I waited in intense 
anxiety the appearance of Emily. Some minutes 
passed—hours they seemed to me—at A 
caught the sound of a footstep, her own 
fairy footstep on the stair. I hurried to the door, 
and waited to receive her. A hand was on the 
door—it trembled—so did I. It opened slowl 
—my heart was in my mouth. She ua 
She! My Emily! No, horror! Miss Prince. 
Every thing seemed suddenly to swim around 
me. I uttered some exclamation—I know not 
what, and staggered to my chair, I know not 
how. She followed me, and hanging over me in 
the most affectionate manner, took my hand, and 
slightly pressed it, and sighed. I attempted to 
speak to explain, but for some minutes my tongue 
refused its office, it seemed too large for my 
mouth. At length I did succeed, and stammer- 
ed out, “ It—it—it—it is your—your—your sis- 
ter.” She let go my hand—started, just far 
enough to reach a chair, and falling into it, utter-. 
ed a scream that would have been worth fifteen, 
poonds a week on any tragic boards in London. 
At the moment, however, I was > and. 
seizing the bell-rope, hung on it til] Mrs. Prince,, 
Georgiana, Emily, and all the servants in the 
house were around us.—The latter of the 
company were readily dismissed, an expla-— 
nation followed. I said that Emily had ever 
been the object of my love and attention—that it 
must have been seen—that Miss Prince I had 

, and did respect—but———— ry 

“ Emily !”. exclaimed indignant mother, 
interrupting me, “« Emily has been these. 
twelve-morths to her cousin.” I} increda- . 
lous.—** Yes,”” she continued, “to her consin 
Augustus, whose arrival in England is : 
looked for.”” 1 sought the deceiver’s ey, but it 
was turned away. For some minutes I was si- 
lent, but roused by the torrent of words from Mrs. 
P., and the sighs, and sobs, and ge Miss” 
P., I said I was not aware that [had in any way” 
justified them in supposing for a moment that my" 
attentions to Miss Prince were serious. “ Not’ 
serious, sir!’ retorted Mrs. Prinee, who from 
first to last was the only female orator. “Why, - 
it has been obvious to all the world. Every one 
has spoken of it. Have you not always 
with her? Has she ever seen a friend : 
ed by you? Not serious, indeed! yA 
poor girl, my child, my Fanny will be ruined, if: 
you forsake her!” here she wept nearer 
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nature than any one I had seen it. I 
saw there was a breach nothing would be likely 


fore, in spite of persuasions, thei 
their hm of “a breach of promise,” and then a 
flourish about Mr. Prince, and Mr. Prince, junior, 
I Jeft the house amid the titter of the servants 
who had been attentively listening té all. 
I hurried to my detnhom, resolved to pack up, 
off to my father’s, and cut these “ nice = 
. On the-stairs I met Sir Vincent Silk. 


arged with taking it. I 

it very briefly, and as on such occasions, 

pe ~ Sap lnadl pry emi introduce a friend 

—I mean ex todo so—I hastened to make 

the offer to Butler, who declined, under the ex- 

cuse, and a very sufficient one, though it had not 

occurred to me, of being about to become my an- 

tagonist’s brother-in-law. To my next applice- 
tion there was no scruple. 

We were on the ground at the proper time— 
so were they. Sir Vincent Silk came op with a 
leok which clearly betokened that he had, to him, 
@ most ungratefal office ; soit proved, for he was 

with an attempt at reconciliation. I was 

ted ~ say, that Mr. Prince Pend encleay 

the note, ee wade regret and apology 
for having charged bim with it” My second was 
in fall possession of all the facts, and replied that 
I had never said more than that he had taken it 
up by mistake. "Therefore the expression sfole 
was supplied by Mr. Prince himself. This was 
sapertaa to Mr. P., and pulling up his stock, he 
i e- satisfied.” It was 

ing to his mind, that he, 


at-once declared that it was altogether impossi- 
ble; “ for,’’ said he, “‘ although there is no doubt 
it was wrong, and pete for, earn! apa 

‘there are times at which a man cannot apolo- 


Ali 


i 


\| addition to the list of ad w 
‘| from my latiodadtion to Gis tory Ale i. 


| shudderin 
“ Nice People?” 


= 


us Hamil uf his P 
mi a 


Again my Second and myself were in the 
shaking, as the cong SY ® “ the sparkling 4 
drops away.” Although, when I first * 
my attendance, I felt something very like anig. 
clination to appease my i ion b ‘ 
murder, yet, looking at my’ rival, I could 
bring myself deliberately to rob his Majesty, 
the of so promising a hero. One won 
ex ion I considered would, must egal 
me of every thing that could call upon me 
stand up for him to practise his trade u 
I shonld have given it, but Mr. Frederick Pi 
late principal, and now second, had learned 
lesson read by Sir Vincent Silk, for the pu 
of teaching it to others. He repeated i 
much in the same words as he had heard 
as I did not feel as much inclined to disputei 
he had done, we took our ground. Mr. Aggy 
tus Hamilton was decidedly the thinnest map jg 
his Majesty’s service: He was dressed ing 
light chocolate-coloured surtout, which fitted hig 
like his skin, and he looked for all the w 

feet of German sa . Though am 
lent soldter, for all I know to the contrary, Ie 
not but observe that he wanted the 
standing at ease. The word was given—* Fig” 
—and here his profession him in g 
stead. About a thousand times as much 
tomed to the order as myself, he obeyed it 
I can’t calculate how many times more alae 
but seeing that I nearly shot my right 
after I received the contents of his pistol 
shoulder, there can be no doubt but that he wy 
the lightning of our storm, and I the th 
What followed I don’t exactly know. I we 
conveyed to an hotel, where I lingered “s 
hope, now fear, my bosom rending,” about fifte 
weeks. This gave me plenty of time for refey 
tion, and a hundred times I went over, yh 
step, my intimacy with the Princes—an intima i 
beginning and ending with a bal]. One xn 
it oecurred to me, to send to old Prince for ana 
count of the money he had employed fe 
and, as he had nothing to do with our mi 
standing, and had always behaved in a bh 
and generous way to me, I wrote a most frie 
note. He sent me an equally kind reply, 
sing a check for seventeen w 
was the result of our joint speculation in im 
Fifteen per cent. rose in my threat, but I 
an effort and swallowed it. This was a 
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c of nearly as moe 

and flattered out of more than I can ever bring @ 

self to name. To crown ro : 

away a year, got fooled 

for life. "Havel given vin enficient 
ing at the very thought or 
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is a family named Partin that has 
tely commenced its residence in Upper Harley 
~ It consigte of a father, mother, two sons, 
two daugh The father is a sturdy, red- 


sort OF and the mother is a slen- 

ow, of woman. John, the 

son, is with”his father in the wine and 
girit lise, in América square; Charles, the 
son, is in the law: the two girls expect 

jhe married. “There is at present a great deal 
Advice stirring about, and the Parti 
and received more than their 


ns have 
ue propor- 


of it. It has often astonished me why so 
4 of that commodity has been, and continues 
be 


given ;-nobody thanks you for it: indeed, 
gine people out of ten tell you, in py plain 
tems, to keep your advice to. yourself—yet still 
we continue to give it. Never was benevolence 
gore gratuitous than ours ! 
Hardly was the family well settled in Upper 
street, in a most commodious situation, 
when they received a visit from Mrs. Chambers, 
who gave Mrs. Partington the following advice. 
oM dear Mem, (for to this diminutive 
is our French madame humbled since the Revo- 
lalita)—my dear- Mem,” this matronly 
Meator, “ only conceive that you should never 
lave heard of Doctor Level. I’ve fet three of 
girls down under his hands, and I hope to get 
Wie down the moment she comes from school.” 
—Down! Mrs. Chambers, I don’t quite under- 
tad you.” “No! only conceive how odd! 
By down, I mean down flat upon their backs 
tpon three sofas. Doctor Level says it’s the 
aly way tobring up girls straight. All depends 
upon the spine : bile, nerves, tooth-ache, asthma, 
al every thing of that kind: all springs from 
tie spine.” Well ! but Mrs. Chambers, is not 
home exercise a better wy my girls ride in 
& James’s Park now and then, with their bro- 
ther Charles, as a make-weight. I can assure 
70, several young men of very considerable pro- 
tide there: and, according to my calcula- 
men are more apt to fall in love on horse- 
beck than on foot.”"—* Horseback! only conceive 
low dreadful! Doctor Level won’t hear of it: 
te says girls should be kept quiet—quite quiet : 
tow you know Anna is short and rather thick in 
her : the girl burst into tears on read- 
jing that Lord Byron hated a dumpy woman; I 
Was quite in despair about her, only conceive ? 
cee Ben oe thamb ! I spoke to Doc- 
te Leyel i he said, 


: tt purtenance 

a grenadier, but surely for 4 dimigutive lady.” 

Mem, I your pardon; it’s the best 

in the world; let me advise you as a 

to try the 1 gaiters, Rhee: geome! 
venture . in six years he 

the Queen | 





already gained two inches, and Doctor Level 
promises me, if I keep Anna quite quiet for three 
years and seven months, she may get up quite a 
genteel figure—Jemima and Lacy are rather bet- 
ter figures ; I hope to have them up and about in 
a twelvemonth.”—* Poor girls don’t they find it 
very dull?"—“ Oh no; I left them this m 
Loree ‘ oy "s mange ye and ‘ Southey’s 

istor razils.”” Plenty of aE a. 
that’s 6 maxim! Letme re ou as 2 frien 
to follow my example.” Mrs. Chambers was 
——. to give all this advice from living in 

wer Grosvenor street, which gave her much 
more knowledge of the world (especially on a 
fine een an could be possessed by an in- 
habitant of Upper Harley street. Mrs. Parti 
ton, for the same reason, was bound to take it 
seeming thankfulness. Most fortunate -was it 
for the two Misses Partingtons, that their mamma 
was “advised as a friend.” _ for those soul- 
revolting expressions, Mrs. Partington might 
have been induced tocall in Doctor Level to bind 
her daughter’s back-bones over to their good be- 
haviour: and the two Misses Partin in liew 
of ¢antering under the back-wall of Ma 
House, and kicking up as much dust pee 
of countesses, might, at this present writing, 
have been flat on their backs, in the back draw- 
—— in Upper Harley street, like a 
of Patiences on a monument, smiling at a white- 
washed ceiling !. 

The trunk of the family-tree of the Parti 
is not the only part of that venerable fabric des- 
tined to be assailed by advice. The branches 
have suffered considerably by the same tempest. 
John Partington, the eldest son, is pres of 
entertaining a | omy for Fanny Smith, a figu- 
rante at the Coburg Theatre. The affair 
been long whispered in the family, and his aunt 
Isabella has lately thought it her duty to give 
him a little advice. Aunt Isabella lives in 
George street, Westminster: a celebrated 
in her day, but that day was not this. Thejpri- 
vate nickname of Aunt Isabella in the family, is 
Aunt Was-a-bella, but this has never to | 
ears, as she has money to leave. - 
now, inserts red paint into the ch 

ns With such an admirable specimen of 
“the florid gothic” under his Very nose, how 

Soane have clapped a Grecian court 


wenn gate. John know 

man in ew! : 

at heart.” John on and 

lly at his hat, which he had left w : 
of Mrs. Isabella, after the above 
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that virtue was a good thing, and vice a bad one: 
and concluded by intimating, that figurantes 
were, like tetotums, to be looked at, but not 
touched. John Partington promised amendment; 
and on the very day following drove Fanny Smith 
in his Stanhope to Epsom races, in a white satin 
isse and a Leghorn hat with an undulating 
m. In so doing, John Partington, I fear, act- 
ed too hastily. He should first have consulted 
his biographical dictionary, wherein he mig!t 
surely have found many instances of men who 
had given up a young mistress, beeause desired 
so to do by an old aunt. No such case occurs to 
me, off hand, but many are doubtless to be met 
with in the books. 

But of all advisers, commend me to Charles 
Partington, the youngest son; who, as I before 
mentioned, is bred to the law. ‘To be sure the 
young man has suffered advice in his time, 
about 
Term 


ving up Lord Byron and sticking to the 
orts, but that is no reason for his in- 
flicting it so unmercifully upon others. Charles 
always advises his two sisters whom to dance 
with, and where to buy their white kid gloves 
and Albums. He advised his annt Isabella by 
all means to go to the University Club-house, to 
meet the Duchess of Gloucester: aunt Isabella 
complied, with a private hope of meeting a 
cherry-cheeked fiddler from Oriel, who wrote 
Mus. Bac. Oxon. after his name: but she Jay 
four hours upon the stairs, and after all missed 
the fiddler. He also advised his said aunt to go 
to Oross street, Hatton garden, where there is 
more advice wasted than in all the Metropolis 
besides. Aunt Isabella complied, but did not 
much like it. She objected to the phrase of “a 
ty heart striking its fangé into its own pro- 
per bosom,”’ alleging that a heart has no fangs; 
and that though a bosom has a heart, it by no 
means follows that a heart has a bosom. I fear 
she is growing too nice in her metaphors. Charles 
*s last advices are scattered upon his 
'y Green, who was courted by Captain 
advised her by no means to 
and then trotted all over London 
oofs. “Phese did not extend beyond 
over to be a swindler, a drunkerd, 
a muchee; but they seemed to answer 
Emily cried ; and, 


in 
sho 
and 


every purpose. 
her adviser of all the vm, -ecals frailties in a focus, 


said she was now quite “Pry 5 she could never 
sufficiently thank hercousin Charles for the good 
advice he had given her: she begged he would 
take of a whole packet of Jove-letters and 
deliver them to the Captain, receiving hers in ex- 
change. Charles snatched up the deposit, and 
ran across the Park to Arabella row, Pimljco, as 
hard as he could lay leg to ground, He found 
the Captain at home, and, after giving him a 
word advice with respect to paying ‘his 
debts and leaving off wine and women, !aid his 
_ of epistles upon the table, The Captain, 
ters in return: and, asa urged 
Charles Partington to Galton g toa Waretane 

letter to Emily. Charles et is is “ic 

hereafter must make him a Master in Chancery, 
at least,) complied with the lover's request ; and 
on his return, advised Emily as a friend not to 
read it. Emily said she would not, but told 
him he might as well leave it on the table, 


sorrowful solemnity, gave pp Emily’s let 





i 


Charles did leave it on the table. (A Masteria 
Chancery? phoo! he will be a master of ty 
Rolls!) and, in a week, the Morning Posttgy 
the world that Captain Taper and Emiby Greg 
were man and wifey , e NG 
With these, and many ot 
might be cited, sufely it is 
done with advice altogether. hy should notg 
certain association prefix a syflable to the comme. 
dity.they aim to*crush, an@ dub themselves the 
— for the suppression of Advice? Or 
should not Mr. Rothschild institute a Grand 
liance Advice Companyfinto which every fries 
of every family might cast his stock of 
Wisdom? This might be afterwards 
shares. Individuals might apply at this offies 
for advice when thef wanted it, and state their 
respective cases with a fee of three guineas, ig 
advise as within.” Nothing is worth having 
that is not paid for. 


time to have 
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etnies in which itis held 
t gives us pleasure » 
> ta few weal ie apes os 
Saturday News has received so ample a share of p- 
tronage that its suecess is certain. ‘. 
What t to be done with the he or she that could 
te following, which we copy from the Saturday 
ews! : 

*¢ It is cusiomary in America, at many of 
side houses, to have a tooth-brush fastened Ay 8 
pump by a chain for the convenience of the a 

What are way-side houses >—Oh! these 
travellers ! . 

We remember well, being at the Point House, whea 
Lieut. Coke, author of a Subaltern’s Furlough, landed 
After an introduction and a little chat, the vehiele (s 
common wagon) which had been contracted for du~ 
ing the conversation, drew u 
forget the expression of the Lieutenant’s countenanee, 
when he asked—‘“* Is that the mode of conveyance ia 
this country ?” He might well ask the question, A 
miserable one-seated wagon and the frame of a hore 
to convey four persons. Yet Coke was a fine fellow, 
and has written a — our country. He 
has not indulged in ike i 
we have given above, nor like the one which we a 
nex -— 

‘* On our journey from Baltimore to ing, the 
night was so dark that the driver found it im 
tolioemeed. He unhitehed his horses, tied e 
the tongue, and came inside with a segar in his mouth 
He very formally introduced himself as 


and conversed with:us as if we were his equals, | 
our remonstrating with him upon his 
observed, that if we did not like it we might go at 

there was no foree—we were aot oliliged S> sey 
ind very deliberately taking off his stocking and éraw 
ing it over hishead for a night cap, quietly west® 


ows & oth peer ety of aoe above, 
though t might have ned. Some 

- the Bator ae Wheeling route 

v i t wa : 

ia pertibales “have been a son of one of 


or what a small a 


We publish in this Number the seeond of The 
Regained. It will be found to increase ee interest 
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s. Itjathe first time a te blication 

the Lady’s Book, that an n _—" 
and not completed in ai oe bows 

of this article has precluded the possibility yet 

ree entire, and jts uncommon merit made us loath 


gtto publish it. It will be cto ome ey next month. 
We have received fen on our valued 
ffs Gooch, “ Extract from a Vil —_ 8 
Diary,” but too late for publication this mon 
Acommunication from “ Mary” is received, and 
gar thanks are returned to the writer, in whom we re- 
oe an early and constant friend. 
from Rob Roy “and Murder of the wend 
in Ir this pumber, shew to what a state o 
a art of engraving on wood has arri 
country. They are — Reuben Gilbert, an 
“7 who though young, has been long at his profes- 
gon and is an enthusiast in the art. To yee pooner 
diet to the engravings pon Ae ge Lacbee _ 
, the finest that “is is used for the 
readers will conan their old friend, “The 2 Baillie, 
in bis hour of peril. 


Numbers 1 and 2 of the Bulwer Novels are printed 

a ready for delivery. It is sant to observe, and 

isher is grateful for it, that the patronage of 

wer novels is likely to exceed even Marryat. 

Beds will take place i in ‘regularly forwarding the 
i 

ee 1 and 2 of Celebrated Trials and Sketch 
Book of Character are also published. 

We have many papers on our excha: list, some 
dwhich we bolinve no longer exist, os do not 
meeeive one of those to which we send: From 
tis time, those papers we do not receive we must 
decline sending to. Those ex with both Sa- 
turday News and Lady’ send but one pa- 

addressed to Saturday News, and those exhang- 
oy with Lady’s Book only, will please address Satur- 
dy News. o 


Itmay be .amusing to some of our fair friends, and 
ye, therefore, subjoin an account of some of the 
dresses worn at a late levee .of the Queen of England: 


Her Majesty.—White satin » sleeves, and front 
the skirt splendidly podem = 5 with diamonds and .}-J 


londe : train, rich blue satin, brocaded silver, with 
landsome silver border, lined with white satin. fos | 
a oe manufacture.) Head-dress, fea 


why: H. The Duchess of ne et satin, 

embroidered iggsilver, and sleeves orna- 

Mented with 2 and ; train pale bhit 

tin, with rich silver border, and lined with white 

de Naples. (The whole British manufacture. ) 
ress, feathers and diamonds. 

H R. H. The Duchess of Gloucester.—Magnifi- 
tent dentelle de - beauti fally embroidered in bou- 
es flounces of blonde, looped up with the agraffes 

ith ply hi a garniture composed 
wi white satin ; 
ibbon, and dentelle de soie ; 
corsage trimmed with diamonds ; mantille 
aad sabots fine blonde. Head-dress, - feathers and di- 
amonds, necklace and earrings en suite. 
ik R..H. The Princess Augusta.—White crape 
dered in silver en tablier, border over rich 
satin; corsage trimmed with blonde and dia- 
Monds, and blonde sabots; train blue and silver blonde, 
lined with white gros de — trimmed with 
rouleaux; head-dress, silver lama toque, blonde 


train pale grey broche =o 





black velvet; a la Reine Adelaide, the velvet a relief, 


ead-dress, ostrich feathers, ornaments 

“of jet, and lappets of Chantilly : 
LAND: Rich white silk, richly embroidered in gold; 
and sleeves splendid! ornamented with diamonds 


fea 

tume (siecle de Louis ob 

satin, trimmed with ee aa4 and fe 

bullion tassels ; Brussels oe mantille and sabots; 


rich white satin a gold lama flouneé, 
Head-dress, a toque, with baw point my ny le 3 Or 


naments, sapphires and onyx. Dowaczr or Ricu- 
moxp: White satin, embrvidered with gold 

Irish poplin train, with broad gold trimming: oe 
dress, diamonds and ostrich fenthers, 


The following from Memoirs of Marie Antoinette, 
Queen of France, gives a of what is 


pet 
handed the gown to her majesty, while it was the duty 
of the lady of honour in waiting to pour out the 
ter for ral happened 


the office to her, going the former round. 
while, the queen kept sens crowed on her bosom 
and appeared to feel cold : 


comfortable situation, and ‘merely 
handkerchief, without taking off Boas 
Somes te gum, cal in ting 


patience, bu "bat i till she had “cea 
How cage! 


gallant ly.—Mr ost VE. 
as pretty Mite G—what oe Oe real 
with his accustomed gallantry, 


M ead 
eee is exactly whetyen dy incre ap an 


(excel 


A horrid Simile. —My ¢ cious!” exelaimed a 
orgs mit, as he a drawing-room of <& 
whose passion for music 

re be een at her piano og Gil 
night ; “really, I am rised at the 
you bear to gaoler ogee “1” cried 
the lovely pianiste, em ag ogee 
in se and indignation How 40, 
** Why,” rejoined the laughing wit, ‘* because yontg 
dexterously handle the me 


highly interesting’ story npg Min my 


written Journal, published in the July N 

first column, tenth line from the bottom, 

* conversing’’ ina corner, “erouching.”” We 
make this correction, as the ori read- 
~ hy sense and beauty of the passage is 
m: 
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PL POLLOW THB 
A MUCH ADMIRED SONG. 


~~ 


MUSIC BY JOHN BARNETT. 


Allegretto non troppo. 


PIANO FORTE. 





hard “the fate to which thou’rt going, 


sun - shine beams or storms are blow - ing. Oh! yes, o'er earth -and sea [. 
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THE FLOWER GIRL OF POMPEII, ke. 





freely off. Keep them dry, in neatly papered 
boxes. 


Apple Jelly for preserving Sweelmeats. 


This useful article, for covering rich sweet- 
meats, and other pu is very easily made: 
in summer, with codlins; in autamn, with ren- 
nets or winter pippins—pare, quarter, and core, 





ey 
a of either description, or-almost any 

and put them into astewpan with. water 
sufficient to cover them. When the fruit is 

ed to a pap, add a quart of water, boil it half ag 
hour longer, run it hot through a flannel bag, 

it "~p in a jar, and keep it covered for use. 4 
tle lemon peel boiled with the and a pound 
of es loaf sugar added to each pint of the 
pulp, and boiled ap, will make a very good apps 
jelly for the table, or to eat with cream. i 





st 


Mr. Kellner, the composer of the Music to the Blind Mother, originally intended it for Mr. Bal. 
wer's Flower Girl, from the Last Days of Pompeii. Being threatened with an injunction, if hy 
published the music with these words, he requested the Rev. Hobart Caunter to write words to.the 


music, in the same measure as Mr. Bulwer’s song, expressing sentiments that would 
the music. How the Rev. Poet has succeeded.in his task we leave the readers to judge, 
Both are beautiful. we 


the two songs, side by side. 
THE FLOWER GIRL OF POMPEII. 
BY MR. BULWER. 


Bay my flowers—O bay, I pray ! 
The blind girl comes from afar : ° 
If the earth be as fair as I hear them say, 
These flowers her children are ! ‘ 
Do they her beauty keep ? i 
They are fresh from her lap, I know; 
For I caught them fast asleep 
In her lap an hour ago, 
With the air, which is her breath, 
Over them murmuring low ! 
| On their lips her sweet kiss lingers yet, 
’ As their cheeks with tender tears are wet ; 
For she weeps—that gentle mother weeps, 
As morn and night her watch she keeps 
With a yearni and passionate care. 
‘see the young things grow so fair --- 


the loved forms to sec. 
stretch my fond arms around, 
* And Peateb but a shapeless sound, 
‘For the living are ghosts to me. 
Come buy, come buy ! 
Hark! how the sweet things sigh ! 
(For they have a voice like ours.) 
«« The breath of the blind girl closes 
' The leaves of the sadd’ning roses. — 
Were tender, we are sons of light, 
“We shrink from this child of night; 
_ “From the grasp of the blind girl free us, 
_ We yearn for the eye that sees us ; 
We are for night too gay, 
In your eyes we behold the day. 
O buy, O buy these fiowers !” 


- 





be 
giving 


THE BLIND™ 
BY THE REV. HOBART 


Hush thee, babe ! alas the while, . 
The parent sees not her child ; j os | 
She can feel its soft breath, tho’ she sees not its smile, 
And hear its young notes wild. ~ 
To gaze upon the sun, 
When he ’s fresh from the lap of morn: 
More delighted would I run, 
Than to hear the lark’s sweet horn. 
Hush, my child, thy soft sweet breath, 
Thy soft, angelic breath, 
Seems of some cherub born. 
From thy jips an incense seems to rise, 
As if on its way to its native skies ; 
But I feel—thy sightless mother feels, 
As through the gloom she gropes and reels, 
With a bosom piere’d by misery’s goad— 
How sternly Care has laid its load. 
No more'l weep or sigh, 
For the fountain of grief is dry ! 
My day is turned to night, 
Nought now my pleasure enhances ; 
Not a gleam of sunshine beams on my sight, 
And live alone with my fancies 
As one who a in sleep 
To be tossed on the stormy deep ; 
O’er me the dark shades of night 
Plit, while their dim forms mock my sight ; 
For they seem from my eyes to flee. 
Upon ‘Heaven I fix those eyes, 
To gaze on boundless skies, 
But the sun has no beams for me. 
Hush my babe, hush my babe ! 
T can hear its young notes wild, 
But long to behold my child ! 
lip of the parent closes, 
Over ifs cheek as the babe 
But she saw not her child as it 
And she grieves with a mother’s sorrow, 
She longs for that last to-morrow, 
_ When her spirit shall rise ‘ 
. the light of the skies. 
My babe, hash my babe ! 
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